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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 


NEW and very bold attempt has been made on the life 
of the Czar, with a result even farther removed from suc- 
cess than is usual in such cases. The railway by which the 
Pmperor in his journey from Livadia approached Moscow had 
heen undermined, in the immediate neighbourhood of Moscow, 
with dynamite or some other explosive, but not so that 
the mere passage of the train would fire the mine. In 
order, apparently, to avoid all chance in the matter, a house 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the railway had been pur- 
chased more than two months ago (in September), the railway 
undermined from it, and the dynamite or other explosives in the 
mine connected with the house by a galvanic battery. The trains 
on the litte passed so close to the house that it was quite possible 
to set fire to the fuse after the train came in sight, so as to 
blow up the train just as it passed over the mine; and thjs 
apparently was done on Monday evening last, only the operator 
mistook the Czar’s train for his baggage train, and the Czar 
was safe in Moscow at the time the train following with his 
baggage and attendants was blown up. 


The origin of the mistake appears to have been that, in general, 
the Czar had travelled in the second train, sending his baggage 
train on before, as a sort of avant-courier to see that all was 
safe. But in the present instance, the Czar’s train had over- 
taken and passed the baggage train in the journey, so that the 
plot, whether through some suspicion in the mind of the 
authorities, or by mere coincidence, was counterplotted. Yet 
it is not at all certain that even if the right train had 
been struck, the Czar would have been killed, or even 
injured. It seems that there were fifty attendants of the 
Emperor’s in the baggage train, and that no one of them 
was hurt, though one of the luggage vans was blown to pieces, 
and a trench blown out of the roadway five feet deep, sixteen 
feet long, and nineteen feet broad,—another account making 
the hole very much bigger. The Czar, speaking on Tues- 
day to the Notables in the Kremlin Palace at Moscow, 
said, “God has saved me and all who journeyed with me hither. 
Caring only for Russia, I have given myself into the hands of 
Providence. But the revolutionary spirit must be extermi- 
nated.” But to give himself thus into the hands of Providence 
was rather to make a merit of a necessity. If the Czar did 
not care only for Russia, and were disposed therefore not to 
give himself into the hands of Providetice, we wonder how 
he would have proceeded? In the meantime, might he not 
succeed better in “exterminating the revolutionary spirit,” 
if he gave himself a little more into the hands of Providence, 
that is, guided himself more by the political and moral signs of the 
times P It is frequently a sagacious political policy, as well as 
a Christian counsel of perfection, when any man asks for your 
coat, to let him have your cloak also. Concession is like a 
flexible coat of mail; it turns many a blade which would pierce 
the thickest plates of steel. 





The intelligence from Afghanistan, though slight, is very un- 


~ 





satisfactory. The Viceroy has deemed it necessary to take the 
extraordinary step of deporting Yakoob Khan, still nominally 
our ally and an independent prince, to India, where he will 
remainas a prisoner of State. He was carried away on Tuesday 
in profound secrecy by a body of cavalry to Peshawur. On 
Monday, the Times’ correspondent announced that General 
Roberts had appointed Mahommed Hussein, a son of the great 
Ameer Dost Mahommed, Governor of the Maidan, a district thirty 
miles from Cabul; and on Thursday, the Daily News’ correspon- 
dent announced that he had been murdered “ by the regulars 
and the hill-men,” a vivid illustration of their hostility, as 
they risk a blood-feud with the Barukzyes. The Standard’s cor- 
respondent also mentions that the garrison of Ghuznee, swollen 
to 7,000 men, with seven guns, is advancing from that fortress, 
and- trying to join the 3,000 men who have been for some 
time advancing from Kohistan upon Cabul. General Baker 
is watching to prevent the junction, and General Roberts will, 
no doubt, give a good account of 10,000 Afghans ; but they may 
encourage the hill-men, and even the population of Cabul, to 
rise. We wish General Roberts, whose sepoys must be half 
frozen, had 2,000 more Europeans with him, or a clearer road 
to Peshawur. It is in winter-fighting that a small force taken 
away from its fires suffers most. ‘Will Lord Cranbrook, who is 
within six hours of General Roberts, just ask him direct what 
is the truth about the supply of great-coats, and then pass a 
night in Hyde Park without one, and then issue any orders and 
reproofs he deems needful? The Recording Angel will pardon 
him if, as is probable, he breaks the Third Commandment. 


Great Britain has been visited with what the Americans call 
a “cold snap.” The frost has been continuous since Saturday, 
and since Sunday has been severe, the “ readings ’”’ of the ther- 
mometer being much below the average at this season. On 
Tuesday at the Observatory the thermometer stood at 18 deg., 
and on the grass at 10 deg. Fahr. On Wednesday in some places 
near London the cold was excessive, Les, for instance, showing 
24 degrees of frost; while on Thursday, on the Derwent, the 
mercury touched zero, There was no symptom of the frost break- 
ing on Friday afternoon, the cold being as severe as ever ; and if 
it continues, the suffering of the poor will be very great, thou- 
sands being thrown out of employ, with coal at its dearest point 
for the year. The old, too, will die off rapidly, a really low 
temperature lowering vitality much more seriously than chilly 
weather or sharp wind. Some of the newspapers, we see, think 
the weather very pleasant and seasonable, and pour out the 
usual “ Dickens-and-water” about the joys of winter; but 
with the roads liable to be made impassable by snow, his pipes 
bursting, his feeble friends dying off, and he himself craving for 
the equable warmth which English grates do not secure, the 
middle-aged Londoner may be forgiven if he votes Christmas 
an impostor, and Midsummer the true joy-giver. Nobody in 
London is really happy in frost, except skaters, who are warm ; 
roughs, who are delighted at the skaters’ tumbles ; and plunder- 
ing plumbers, eager for their prey. 


Some emotion was excited in London on Tuesday by a semi- 
official statement that the Queen was ill with sore-throat, and 
Sir W. Jenner was in attendance. Sovereigns are so seldom 
reported ill unless they are really ill, and the Queen is notori- 
ously so indifferent to cold, that some alarm was felt; but 
we are happy to say it was unfounded. ‘The Queen has almost 
completely recovered, and if the frost at Windsor would abate 
but a little, would be ready for all her usual occupations. 


Mr. Gladstone delivered a final speech at Edinburgh on Satur- 
day, upon the subject of finance, a most scathing exposure of 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s smooth sayings in defence of his mis- 
management. . We cannot, of course, condense a speech of six 
columns, bristlmg in every line with facts and argument; 
but Mr, Gladstone’s propositions, all conclusively proved, 
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are that the aggregate surpluses of the last five years 
of the Liberal Government were 173 millions; and that 
the aggregate deficiencies of five years of Tory Govern- 
ment are 6 millions; that the Income-tax, which he him- 
self offered to take off, has been increased to sixpence; 
and that while the Liberal expenditure for 1873-4 was 70 
inillions, the Tory expenditure for 1878-79 was 78} millions. 
The Liberal Government remitted 12 millions of taxes, after 
deducting the taxes it imposed; the Tory Government has 
imposed 5% millions, after deducting the taxes it has remitted. 
These are the broad figures, which should not be forgotten. 
Mr. Gladstone compared Sir Stafford Northcote, when re- 
fusing to tax, to the spendthrift who, with an income of £5,000 
a year, spends £10,000, but applauds himself for economy, 
because of his bills he only pays £5,000. In addition to 
the waste in this country, the Tory Government has ac- 
cumulated deficiencies in India of six millions, not counting 
the expenses of the Afghan war; deficiencies which, if they 
continue, will force upon the country a guarantee for the Indian 
Debt, now £134,000,000. Mr. Gladstone concluded a speech 
which seems to have convinced even Tories by denouncing the 
new practice of supplementary budgets, which make sound 
finance impossible; and the concealment of war expenses, 
especially in draughts on matériel, which ought to be replaced, 
but is not. 


How Mr. Gladstone’s mouth must water over American 
finance! Secretary Sherman will, it is stated, estimate the re- 
ceipts for the financial year ending June 30th next at £57,600,000, 
and the expenditure at £52,800,000, leaving a surplus of 
£4,800,000 for the reduction of debt. In the following year, the 
surplus is expected to be £7,940,000, the average being over 
six millions sterling, or roughly, ten per cent. of the whole 
revenue, applied to the payment of debt. At this rate, we 
could clear off the English National Debt within a century. 
The Debt of the United States, after their tremendous war, has 
already been reduced to £403,200,000, of which the whole will 
very shortly bear interest at 4 per cent. It may, therefore, be 
paid off at the present rate within seventy years, and will pro- 
bably be paid off much more rapidly, larger and larger 
surpluses being retained, as the debt decreases. 








Mr. Forster made an admirable speech at Appleby on Thurs: 
day, applying to the Tory Government the old sense of the 
word “Tory,”’—the sense in which, as Mr. Forster showed, 
by the language of an old Westmoreland woman, it 
is still used by the Westmoreland peasantry,—the sense of 
a “worrier.’ This Government, he said, had been a worrier 
of the nation in every way, and the nation wanted rest 
from it, just as Westmoreland itself wanted rest from the 
Lowthers, who had been “ worriers” of all great causes, from 
the passing of the first great Reform Act until now. On the 
Irish question, Mr. Forster was very outspoken, and yet very 
wisely reserved. He could not, he said, blame the Government 
for taking proceedings against the land agitators, as he did not 
know on what grounds they had proceeded, and he quite 
admitted the necessity of making the law respected. He 
would give to rural and urban municipalities in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland alike, and also to certain combina- 
tions of rural with urban municipalities, a good deal of local 
power,—such local power as London and Dublin now have, 
but no more,—no power whatever independent of Parliament, 
no power which could not be overruled by Parliament, as he was 
not going to admit a division of rights between one province 
and another of the United Kingdom, such as would require a 
Supreme Court of Justice like that which determines the legal 
relations between the individual States in the Federation of the 
United States,—to settle what a local body may do, and what 
the Imperial body alone could do, Mr. Forster’s attack will 
dismay the Lowthers, and make them tremble for their dominion 
in Westmoreland, 





The Government have apparently acceded to an arrangement 
devised in Canada of some importance. The Canadian Ministers 
are desirous that, with such complicated affairs often on hand,— 
fishery questions, for example, in which the Imperial and Domi- 
nion Government must act together,—they should be directly 
represented in London. They have, therefore, appointed Sir A. 
T. Galt to be “ Canadian Minister in London,” and the direct 
intermediary between themselves and the Departments at home. 
He will not, it is said, be a member of the Canadian Cabinet, 








though this was at first reported, but will be treated as if 
were by his own masters, and be received as holding that he 
by her Majesty’s Government. We can see no obj ey 
this arrangement, though it suggests the practice of fore; 
States, as the Canadians are constantly sending over deputation, 
to arrange important subjects, the members of, which 
quite think themselves treated with sufficient respect, A 
dent Minister will soon understand his exact rights, and vill, 
though in the trying position of an unacknowledged ambes, 
sador, not be half as irritable as if he had come over for a few 
weeks, while he will have a much more continuous ST ASP Of the 
position of Canadian affairs at home. 


It is difficult, as the Cabinet conceals all information, to ati. 
mate precisely the character of the news from the 
seems certain, however, that Sir Garnet Wolseley intends to 
attack Secocoeni, who has refused his terms; that his foree, 
2,000 regulars, though large enough to be expensive, is but just 
sufficient, the work to be done being the storm of an entrenched 
mountain; and that if he does not succeed, the Boers 
become actively hostile. They are not quite in rebellion yet, 
but they are seizing powder, calling mass meetings in am 
and threatening Middleburg. They know they cannot fares. 
regular troops, but they can occupy the “ high-veldt,” and 
up from thence a s)stematic annoyance. The best hope is 
that Secocoeni may be defeated, and that the Boers may 
then split into two parties, the reasonable farmers 
submitting, on a pledge of fair representation, and the fanatica} 
party, or Doppers, once more moving north-west, or retreat 
into the Orange River Free State, where, for a time, the British 
settlers will not follow them. 


Nothing advances at Constantinople except the Floating 
Debt. The Sultan did not, after all, sign Baker Pasha’s 
appointment, and that officer has gone to Aleppo as a sort 
of Reporter-General, to whom the Sultan may attend, if he 
pleases. His Majesty probably will not please, as he has to 
find great-coats for his guards, who say sentry-duty is impos. 
sible without them ; to find troops for Mukhtar Pasha, whom 
the Albanians threaten because he has to hand over territory to 
Montenegro ; and to settle the Greek question, which will shortly 
become more pressing than ever. The Greeks do not declate 
war, but they have, according to the Times, forwarded a serious 
hint through the King of Denmark to the European Powers 
that if they do not obtain their provinces quickly, their Danish 
King shall go. As the consequent election to the throne 
would reopen the whole Eastern Question, the Sultan may 
be ordered, from Berlin and London, to accede to the Greek 
demands, under penalty of being left to face the coming 
explosion by himself. With all these things on his hands, 
the Sultan will doubtless be ready to let the still more disagree 
able subject of reforms alone. 


The Waddington Ministry in France has obtained a vote of 
confidence from the Chamber by 243 to 107, but 130 members 
abstained from voting. The vote was demanded by the Premier, 
who declared, in a fine speech on Tuesday, that the Left were 
trying to impose a programme upon the Ministry; and the 
subject of the debate on Thursday—a very poor debate—was 
the whole of the internal government. The real issue, however, 
was the “ purgation” of the judicial Bench, which the Left are 
determined to effect by suspending the irremovability of Judges 
for atime, and which the moderate Liberals resist as inexpedient, 
if not unjust. M. Brisson was the orator for the prosecution, aud 
M. Waddington himself for the defence. M. Brisson’s point 
was the Judges, and M. Waddington, after describing the 
quiet and prosperous condition of the country, stated that 
the Government was removing objectionable functionaries 48 
fast as possible, and would compel respect for the Republic from 
the magistracy, but any legislative measure to that end would 
require mature consideration. He admitted that the Ministry 
was not quite homogeneous, but declared this was a necessity of 
Liberalism, and added, en passant, that while the Ministry upheld 
the liberty of the Press, and never prosecuted except for sedi- 
tion, they would not tolerate unlimited right of meeting. The 
vote is understood to indicate, and indeed the wording of the 
Order of the Day does indicate, that the Chamber, while support 
ing the Ministry, expects from it more vigour in the 
direction. The Left are still unaware of the danger of pr 
scription as a precedent. 
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ondon School Board elections turned out very well. 
tof fifty members, twenty-seven served on the last School 
Ou while twenty-three are new. But of old members who 
ae re-election only five failed, so that, on the whole, 
London supported those who had marked out the administra- 
wo system already in force. All the office-bearers of the 
a aio! Board, the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Chair- 
np of Committees, have been returned to the new School Board. 
~ the whole, the women, too, have found favour in the sight 
7 London, nine having been returned to the present School 
Board, a3 against, we believe, only five on the last Board; and 
five out of the nine were at the head of the poll, Mrs. Webster, for 
instance, having polled nearly 4,000 more votes than the member 
coming next to her on the poll for Chelsea, Mrs. Westlake 
3.000 more than the member coming next to her on the poll for 
Marylebone, and Miss Helen Taylor over 4,000 more than the 
member coming next to her on the poll for Westminster. We 
are very well pleased to see more women elected, for there is 
not one woman to each of the educational districts of London even 
now. Butwe rather deprecate this over-gallantry in accumulating 
yotes on women which they do not want, and which would be of 
mach more use in determining the order of the other candidates. 
The only danger of bringing women into candidature at all is 
this tendency to treat them sentimentally as educational 
heroines, and not merely as candidates whose services you wish 
to secure, but whom you no more care to flatter by your votes, 
than you would care to flatter equally useful men. 


The L 


Archbishop McCabe, the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, 
has spoken out plainly, in a pastoral read in the Dublin 
churches last Sunday, as to the tendency of the present land 
agitation. After referring to the great distress in many parts 
of Ireland, he proceeds :—* Unfortunately, men proclaiming 
their sympathy for the people in their deep distress are going 
through the country, disseminating doctrines which, pushed to 
their logical conclusion, will strike at the root of the good-faith 
and mutual confidence which are the foundations of social life.” 
And Archbishop McCabe uses his authority to exhort his clergy 
in manly terms against concessions to this dangerous spirit, 
which, as he justly says, must sooner or later be fatal to the 
prosperity of Ireland, and so “ recoil” on the heads of those 
who to-day may seem to be gainers by its adoption. Indeed, 
Catholic priests who do not openly rebuke the new crusade are 
in much more danger of lapsing into Socialism, than of gaining 
their flocks to the Church by so dangerous a concession to a 
popular movement. 


Yesterday week, the Master of the Rolls granted an injunction 
‘to Mr. Labouchere to restrain the Committee of the Beefsteak 
Club from striking his name off its roll. It was, indeed, obvious 
that the Committee had not complied in any single respect 
with their own rules in relation to the expulsion of members. Mr. 
Labouchere was not given fair notice of what was in contempla- 
tion. The action taken was not taken after due inquiry. Even the 
meeting at which the voting took place was not summoned in 
compliance with the regulations. And the requisite majority of 
voters was not obtained. It seems a very strange thing that 
any Club should have set about so responsible a duty as that of 
expelling a member, with so little regard to its own statutes. 
But so, in this case, it was. Whether the Committee, if they had 
followed the rules laid down by their constitution, might not have 
found reason to act as they did, the Master of the Rolls did not 
decide. All he decided was that no Club can break through its own 
constitutional restrictions on the expulsion of a member; and that 
in Mr. Labouchere’s case this was just what the Beefsteak Club 
haddone. It hardly needed, one would think, the authority of 
4 great Judge to decide a point so plain as this. 


Mr. Walter (M.P. for Berks) gave the Clergy of the Church of 
England some advice last Tuesday for the improvement of their 
Preaching. Speaking at a meeting of the Homiletical Society, 
at the Chapter House, St. Paul’s Churchyard, he dwelt for some 
time on the necessity of learning the art of reading, on the equally 
obvious necessity of so studying beforehand that which is to be 
read that the reader shall be completely familiar with the mean- 
ing to be expressed, and on the importance of selecting the subject 
of sermons with tact and judgment. All that is very sound advice, 
but rather obvious. If the clergy would but read Mr. Dickens’s 
life and letters, and observe what a world of pains he took to 
possess himself wholly with his subject and with its aptness 


for his audience, before even reading aloud his own works,—how 
passionately he threw himself into the task, and how no effect 
on his audience, however minute, escaped him,—they would 
perhaps, begin to understand what their task means. 
indeed are the clergymen who are as full of their spiritual theme 
as Charles Dickens was of Mrs. Gamp, Mr. Toots, and little 
Dombey. 


But few 


The Right Hon. John Arthur Roebuck died on Sunday 


morning last, at the age of 78, apparently from the effects of a 
cold, caught after dining with the Benchers of the Temple on 
the previous Tuesday, though the final cause of death appears 
to have been some failure of the action of the heart. He was 
originally a Benthamite Radical, but had become during the 
last twenty years more or less of a Tory-Democrat, and rather 
more Tory than Democrat. 
held aloof from both parties, and always took a line of 
his own, though for many years back that line had been 
unfavourable to the Liberals, and agreeable to the Tories. 


In the House of Commons he 


He it was who turned out the Aberdeen Government for 
incompetence in the management of the Crimean campaign ; 
and since then he had, for the most part, assumed the aggressive 
position of the watch-dog of England, though in the earlier days 
of Lord Melbourne’s Government he was wont to attack it for 
its meddling foreign policy. In relation to the Irish Established 
Church, also, he turned round, having attacked it as “the greatest 
enormity in Europe,” in his earlier days, but defending it against 
Mr. Gladstone’s attack in 1869. Mr. Roebuck, though not a 
consistent politician, was a pungent and vigorous speaker, 


| and inflicted wounds on his adversaries which at one time 


brought upon him Mr. Disraeli’s sneer wat his “ melo- 
dramatic malignity” and “Sadler’s Wells sarcasm.” But 
“ melodramatic” was not truly descriptive of his manner, 
Mr. Roebuck was a political Ishmael, whose hand was against 
every man, but he was not an actor, nor, indeed, an artificially 
made-up figure of any kind. His political views were acrid and 
very capricious, but they were at least his own. 


The Times is angry with Mr. Gladstone for saying that 
a third Civil Service Commissionership was created by the pre- 
sent Government for Lord Hampton, and that the appointment 
was “as gross a job as has ever, in my opinion, been made known 
to Parliament.” Lord Hampton and the Times declare with 
one voice that it was the third, and not the first, Civil Service 
Commissionership which was made by the present Govern- 
ment for the late secretary to the Civil Service Commission, 
Mr. Walrond. And literally, Lord Hampton and the Times 
are right. In spirit they are, of course, quite wrong. It was 
only because Lord Hampton—whose career had not, in any 
degree, fitted him for the office of First Commissioner of the 
Civil Service Commission—was made the First Commissioner, 
that it became needful to make a third Commissionership for 
Mr. Walrond. Mr. Walrond is essential to the Commission ; 
but Lord Hampton is a luxury and a superfluity, whose place, 
when it falls vacant, will almost certainly not be filled up. It 
does not matter much, we think, when an incompetent man is 
appointed to a post in which he cannot do the duty efficiently, 
whether the post is made for him, or for somebody else who 
would otherwise be in his place. 

It is amusing to see the old partisans of the Vatican Infalli- 
bility now using the very language of the minimisers, for the 
purpose of excusing themselves from the duty of paying too 
much attention to the counsels of a moderate Pope. The Arch- 
bishop of Mechlin, who, though never one of the strongest of the 
Ultramontanes, yet belonged unquestionably to the Vatican 
party, is now anxious to find excuses for the Belgian priesthood, 
in their reluctance to obey the moderate counsels of the Holy 
See, and consequently is at great pains to point out, in his recent 
pastoral to the clergy, that the Pope is infallible only under very 
strict conditions, and not at all infallible when he expresses 
only his own ideas, and does not claim to be teaching the Church 
on the subject of revealed truth. It is a wholesome lesson for 
the friends of infallibility in one Pope, to find themselves on the 
watch for loopholes through which. they may escape the neces- 
sity of recognising the infallibility of the next. 


Consols were on Friday 97} to 974. 
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THE ATTEMPT ON THE CZAR. 


HE assassination of monarchs appears to be one of the 
most difficult as well as most criminal of tasks. In our 
day, though one President has been successfully assassinated, 
and many officials, the attempts on monarchs, however 
audaciously planned, have always failed. The Emperor 
of Germany, indeed, was seriously hurt; but even he, 
though injured and past the great age of eighty, was 
not so much injured but that he has now completely 
recovered from the effects of the shots he received. No 
attempt on the Queen, on the late Emperor of the French, 
on the King of Italy, or on the Czar, has ever even approached 
success; and no failure has been greater than the last, for not 
only did the Ozar escape the attack itself, but it seems 
probable enough that even if he had been in the train at 
which the assassin aimed, he would have escaped still. Cer- 
tainly none of the fifty attendants who were in that train were 
injured, And yet the attempt was a bold one. It could 
hardly have been supposed by any one that the passengers in 
a train successfully blown up during its journey should come 
off uninjured. It could hardly have been supposed before- 
hand that a man expecting the Emperor’s train, and well aware 
in which part of it the Ozar usually was, would mistake 
the train of the attendants for the train of the Emperor. 
Apparently, all the chances were in favour of success, and yet 
the failure was as complete as a failure could be. The danger 
incurred has been just great enough to excite and irritate. The 
escape has been remarkable enough to encourage the belief in 
the superstition,that “*there’s a divinity doth hedge a king,” 
in a way in which it does not hedge a chief of police. The 
truth, no doubt, is that a monarch is a difficult person for 
strangers to get at. No monarch can well be put in any greater 
danger of assassination than the Czar was put in on Monday, 
and yet it is very doubtful if he underwent on Monday any 
danger so great as that to which every commander of an army 
is exposed on the field of battle, though it is a very rare thing 
to hear of any such commander’s fall. It is hardly possible to 
secure an assassin amongst the intimates of amonarch. It is 
hardly possible that any assassin who is not amongst those 
intimates, should have such access to his person as to make 
the attempt to kill him anything but a very difficult and 
not very hopeful enterprise. Then, too, very few assassins 
have the requisite nerve. And what with the deficiency of 
nerve and the deficiency of opportunity, they make a great 
mess of their business, and only succeed in irritating the power 
which they wish to cow. 

For that the object of the Nihilists, as they are called, is 
rather to cow than to destroy the monarchy in Russia, we 
gather from all the indications afforded by the trial of the 
Nihilist conspirators, as well as by those bold articles in the 
Golos, for which it has just been suspended. Not, of course, 
that we identify the Golos with the Nihilists. It only ex- 
presses that same profound discontent which, in the case of 
the conspirators themselves, rises to the point of desperation. 
But both in the legitimate exposure of the prevalent misery in 
Russia,—a misery much enhanced by bad harvests and bad 
trade,—and in the more violent attempts to terrify the 
authorities into a new departure, there is the same object 
visible,—the wish to make the Government acknowledge that 
a voleano of passion is raging beneath them, the explosion of 
which can only be averted by a speedy relaxation of the re- 
straints under which Russian thought and action alike fret. 
Mirsky, who attempted General Drenteln’s life, and whose sen- 
tence of death has only just been commuted to one of Siberian 
exile by the Emperor, openly avers that the object of his at- 
tempt was not to kill General Drenteln, or any one else, but 
rather to make him and all the other authorities feel that they 
could not indulge in cruelty and oppression without being per- 
sonally called to account, and risking punishment by unexpected 
agencies at unexpected moments, And doubtless the new attempt 
on the Ozar’s life proceeded from a more bloodthirsty form of 
the same fixed resolve,—to make the Government aware that itis 
judged and condemned for its severities by a secret society too 
audacious, and too full of resource, to be always defeated. Mirsky, 
who is a noble, and who declares, as we have said, that it was not 
his object to kill General Drenteln, but only to “ punish” him 
for his misdeeds, thus formulates his defence for the use of 
violence :—* Ours is the party of the people, but I cannot in 
my conscience consider it anti-governmental, for this reason,— 
that not having as yet created or established any other order, 





it. You say we are criminal. I cannot accept this deflate 
—especially on your part. Why are we thus designated § 
cause we have committed some murders? But these monde 
only the reply to yours. I admit that assassination ig a De 
bad weapon, but at present it is unfortunately indispensable ¢, 
us, for it gives us the only possibility of struggling with 
We are only using your own methods; and on this coulae 
allow me to say to you that we disapprove many of the 
things which you sanction...... What compels ug. t 
use violent means, is the extreme rigour with which 
are treated. We are deprived even of the right of having o 
opinions.” Turn from this to the diaries for which the 
Golos has been suspended, and we find portrayed the physi 
cal aspect of all this moral misery. The diarist jn a 
Golos represents everything in Russia as degenerating, while 
the only idea of the Administration is to withdraw what 
mere modicum of liberty the Russian people already have 
The cost of bread has risen, he says, in two years 75 per 
cent., and the cost of salt 50 per cent. Suicides by drown. 
ing, shooting, or the knife, are the daily items of news 
Yet the only political comfort which the desperate Rus. 
sian people receive, is to be told that the Universities are to 
lose some of their privileges, which the Government is goj 
to absorb ; or that projected theoretical reforms have not been 
carried out, and are not likely to be carried out; or that in g 
great iron district, where there is no timber, carpentering hag 
been made compulsory in the schools, while in districts where 
there is not an acre in tillage or a plough to be seen, the 
children are carefully taught agriculture ; or that the authori. 
ties of a hundred communes have embezzled the funds; or 
that the authorities of other communes have been flogging for 
heresy, as well as for offences against the authorities of the com- 
munes ; or that supposed witches have been burned; or that other: 
acts of gross cruelty and ignorance in the communes have been 
sustained by the authorities, and ignored by the Press. This is 
the explanation, in great measure, of the grim desperation whick 
the Nihilists by every means in their power try to express, 
Evidently all over Russia the rural heads of the communes 
are grossly ignorant, and possess too much power over the 
persons of Russian citizens, often driving good and thoughtful 
men to fury; while the Central Government, instead of miti- 
gating this gross tyranny of ignorance, instead of revising and 
restraining it, sides with the ignorance and the superstition 
against the new light. Hence the bitter wrath of new-light 
Russia against the despotic Administration, and the wish,so often 
expressed by the Nihilists, to engage in a sort of deadly dueb 
with the authorities, which may at least drive panic into an 
Administration they cannot overthrow. The physical misery 
of Russia makes the enfranchised peasants brutal. The brutality 
of the peasants drives the educated mad. And the official world 
of which the Czar is the head, is disposed to side with the 
ignorant peasantry against the stirring force of the new aspira- 
tions. Hence the collisions of feeling, which can find 
no vent except in acts of the same sort of brutality 
against the powerful, of which the Nihilists themselves 
complain when they are directed by the Communal autho- 
rities against themselves. And of course these acts result ina 
still greater alienation of the Government from revolutionary 
or even innovating agencies, and a renewal of the attempt to 
suppress light, and extinguish movement, altogether. The 
assassinations and attempted assassinations increase the pres 
sure of the heavy hand from above, and the increase of 
that pressure stimulates twofold the spirit of desperation. 
The prospect could hardly be graver. Such an act as the 
suspension of the Golos for its recent account of the 
sores in the body politic is just of the type which 
invites terrorism from the Secret Societies. And the ter- 
rorism of the Secret Societies is precisely the kind of in- 
fluence which tends to the suppression of journals disposed to 
tell the world too frankly what it is of which Russians have 
to complain. 
The Nihilists, however, are not only making a terrible mistake 
by attempting to use brutality in order to put down brutality, 
but, as they themselves admit, and even claim, they are putting 
themselves on a level with that which they most condemn im 
so acting. On the other hand, the Government are not only 
making a tertible mistake when they suppress evidence of the 
misery of Russia,—when they suppress newspapers for pub- 
lishing that evidence,—but in so doing they are sitting on the 
safety-valve, at the very moment of expressing their horror 
of the devastation caused by the explosion of the steal. 
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for improvement is that the Nihilists may gradu- 

> sad agen they gain nothing by murderous attempts to 
y a dynasty, except the possibility of a new ruler much 
ony Te against them than the last ; and that the Govern- 
poe on its side, may begin to see that it must not sit on the 
safety-valve, but must, so far as is possible, utilise the surplus 
team, if it would ever escape from this lengthening prospect of 
. asler and revolution. If the Czar, ashe says, really commits 
himself to Providence, he would do well to emulate a little of 
the calmness of Providence, and not treat plain-speaking as a 
crime. If the Nihilists, as they say, wish to establish a new 
order and a more popular justice, they must not begin by 
anarchy and injustice which are as near to ample justifications 
of the conduct of their foes, as the case wili admit. ‘ But, for 
the present, we fear the vicious circle will go on turning round 


and round. 





MR. GLADSTONE AS FINANCIER. 


RIES are dreadfully perplexed when they have to deal 

with Mr. Gladstone exclusively as a financier. As a 
politician, they can dispose of him, in words at all events, 
easily enough. He is “a Radical ;” he “ does not understand 
Russia ;” he “ cares about morality, and not about interests ;” 
he is “ a master of sophistical verbosity,” and so on, till read- 
ers, desiring to be convinced, think that reasons have been 
supplied for their convictions. That is all light work, but 
when the great orator deals with finance, some new line of 
argument, some other form of depreciative rhetoric, must of 
necessity be discovered. It is of no use to say that Mr. Glad- 
stone is in the wrong, for the country, ordinary Conservatives 
included, do not believe it. If the readers understand the 
subject, they see that Mr. Gladstone's figures are irrefutable ; 
and if they do not understand them, they know that he is the 
greatest living authority on finance. They may accept any 
explanation of his figures, but the figures themselves 
are data, the texts on which the sermon must be built. 
Nor is it of much more use to denounce Mr. Gladstone 
as a Radical. Even Tories see that his finance is, in spirit, 
strictly Conservative ; that he protects the Treasury against 
the Democracy ; that he insists on taxation, even when taxation 
offends the people ; that so far from robbing the rich to relieve 
the poor, one of his most often repeated proposals—in our 
judgment his only questionable proposal—is to take off the 
only direct tax which the rich severely feel. Nor can much 
be said about his contempt as a financier for “ interests.” 
Nothing hurts an “interest” like a tax, and Mr. Gladstone 
has, through all his official life, been taking off taxes till the 
best argument against his financial policy is that the Treasury 
has been left dependent upon too few sources of supply. So 
respectful is he to property that when he disestablished a 
Church, he treated every office like a freehold, and when 
he abolished Purchase gave full compensation even for illegal 
payments. Some new defence must be found against 
his speeches, and in despair his opponents usually fall 
back on two. One, and the truest, is that the ex- 
penditure has increased, as he says, but that a spirited 
foreign policy involves increased expenditure, and that they 
approve the spirited foreign policy and its consequences, ex- 
penditure included. That is an honest and inits way a sound 
argument, the only convincing answer to it being that the 
foreign policy adopted is bad, and not worth the money it has 
cost,—that the nation has bought a pennyworth of glory by 
payment of a sovereign in exchange. The other course is to 
admit the assertion that Mr. Gladstone is a great financier, 
and say that it does not signify; that sound finance is only 
economy, and that necessities have arisen in the face of which 
economy must not be considered. This is, briefly put, the 
argument of the Pall Mail Gazette, and it has, in spite of the 
cynicism with which it is sometimes stated, an appreciable 
weight. About the first argument we have to-day nothing to say, 
as the foreign policy of the Government is being sufficiently 
threshed out, but the latter seems to deserve a word. The notion 
that a great financier is not necessarily a great statesman, that a 
mere arithmetician, with nerve enough to refuse his assent to 
expenditure, may be a first-rate financier, is a good deal too 
widely spread. No idea can be less well founded. There was 
atime, probably, in the history of most States where a mere 
economist, using the word in its old sense of a person who 
will not spend, was exceedingly useful, and might even make a 
State very powerful, or very well content. Our own Queen 
Elizabeth owed, we believe, something of her popular charm, if 


to its results. The first Frederic William of Prussia, the ill-con- 
ditioned despot who would spend nothing he could keep, either 
upon the State or the Palace, who gave Judges the wages of 
footmen, kept Ambassadors in second-rate lodgings, and 
could hardly bear the weekly bills of a thrifty cook, 
was an economist of that sort, and he accumulated the 
means which enabled his son to commence the march of 
Prussia to the top of the world. Sir Robert Walpole was, in 
a very different way, a financier of the same kind, thinking 
always of his Treasury, and avoiding every enterprise, and 
more especially war, because if he began it he must increase 
the taxes and the Debt. But a great financier of our day 
sets to himself a far greater task than this, and must therefore 
be a far higher person. He has not only to make the State 
rich, to provide for it, that is, a revenue ample for its needs, 
but to provide it without pressing on its people, to liberate, 
instead of limiting, their industry, to fill the national coffers 
from the pockets of the people, yet leave those pockets fuller 
than ever they were before. To do this, he must thoroughly 
understand both the temper of the people and their circum- 
stances, and the great laws, often almost invisible, which govern 
the creation of wealth; must recognise where enormous libe- 
rality, as in the remission of taxes, will still “ pay,” and must dis- 
cern exactly what kinds of heavy taxation will least tend to stop 
up the perennial sources from which wealth is derived. He 
must so frame his proposals that their success shall be helped 
by popular willingness—that is, he must thoroughly under- 
stand the temper of the people he governs; and he must so 
limit the national action, that it will never outrun the national 
means—that is, he must thoroughly comprehend not only the 
intention, but the probable results of the policy of the State. 
And to obtain these esssential data, he must either rule the 
State himself, a position which has always been the most 
favourable to great financial reforms, as we see in the instances 
of Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone, or he must so thoroughly 
secure the confidence alike of his colleagues and the people 
that he is within his own department virtual ruler. He must 
possess judgment in a supreme degree, or his mistakes will be 
ruinous ; courage in a high degree, or he will never do any- 
thing great ; and that faculty which, in his special State, con- 
duces to power, be it oratory in the market-place or per- 
suasiveness in the King’s Council, or, as in Montagu’s case, 
tact in the management of ruling classes, or his ideas 
will never be executive. A national financier, in short, 
to be great in our time, must be a statesman, and a states- 
man of the highest and most visibly many-sided kind, a man 
as competent to rule a kingdom as to direct a great bank. He 
must observe all things, from a possible war to a possible 
failure of the harvest; must be able to direct all things, from 
foreign policy to a modification of the Land Laws; and must 
control all departments, from the Army down to the Statis- 
tical Office. People talk as if a discreet banker could direct a 
Treasury, and no doubt he could manage its details ; but it is 
not by that kind of man that a nation’s finance is so arranged, 
that while taxes disappear, and old methods of taxation become 
incredible, the Treasury grows so full that surpluses become 
perplexities, and credit becomes so limitless that the nation 
could commence a war of a generation without a cash reserve. 
The Hohenzollerns so administered Prussia for generations, that 
they had always from five to seven millions ready if war should 
come upon them, and historians say “ what splendid foresight.” 
Sir R. Peel and Mr. Gladstone have so administered England, 
that for a national war we have the command at any moment 
of seventy millions, or seven times seventy, and that, for- 
sooth, is not foresight! The proudest boast a vain-glorious 
Minister could think of was that it was not one or three 
campaigns which would exhaust the resources of Great 
Britain ; but he never added, “ thanks to the financiers, whose 
wisdom, by letting those resources grow and developing credit 
with them, made them available for the State.” 

We are not writing upon this subject merely to point out 
the inaccuracy of a Tory argument. The delusion that finance 
can be separated from statesmanship, and is the function of an 
expert, who need not be qualified to rule, is a very wide- 
spread one, and very often works, we believe, very seri- 
ous mischief. The tendency of prominent statesmen on the 
Continent, for example, is not to study finance, but to rely for 
the assistance they need in that department upon men who are 
scarcely colleagues, whom they pick as they would pick 


geologists, or astronomers, or heads of a medical school. 
They do not, of course, choose ignorant men or corrupt men, or 
men who do not understand figures, but they choose men who 





hot to the penuriousness which Mr, Froude denounces, at least 


are rather professionals than statesmen, who not only do not 
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rule, but who, for the most part, would consider a claim to 
rule rather absurd. The Continental Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is almost universally either a financier in the City sense, 
that is, a man who understands dealings in money, or a banker. 
or a man who has written well upon political economy. His 
office is not only not considered the highest, but it is scarcely 
one of the highest, being decidedly inferior in prestige and in- 
fluence to that of the Premier, the Minister of the Interior, 
and the Minister for War. Even in France the strongest man 
is rarely the most distinguished in finance, and we cannot 
recall in the history of the Continent since 1848, though all 
careers have been fairly open, a single instance in which a 
man, distinguished first of all by this great quality, has risen 
to the very top. 8. Minghetti is the nearest approach to it, 
and 8. Minghetti was rather a great Minister of the Interior than 
a great financier. In Germany, the Minister of Finance has 
been a head clerk, lately of less importance even than the 
Minister of Education. In Austria and Hungary he has been 
usually a great professional, in Italy an economic writer, and 
in Russia an acute and laborious administrator, scarcely ex- 
pected to concern himself with the internal administration or 
foreign policy which, nevertheless, so profoundly affect his de- 
partment. The consequence is that, except in France, where 
the wealth and industry of the people make amends for every 
defect, financial strength and the popular progress in the 
accumulation of wealth are the two desired improve- 
ments which are slowest to appear. Germany is all-powerful, 
but so perplexed with deficits that her Chancellor has taken 
the financial reins into his own hands, and introduced a 
system which scientific financiers perceive can but help to 
impoverish her. Austria has gathered such strength that 
she has acquired new provinces, and is hoping for more ; 
but after reorganising her Army, she can hardly move it 
for want of money, while her people complain that they 
grow noricher. The Russian Empire, after a successful war, 
is pronounced bankrupt, and though that is an illusion 
arising partly from prejudice, and partly from a failure to 
observe how lightly Russia is taxed, the State deriving 
much of its revenue from profits which elsewhere go to 
spirit-dealers, the immobility of Russian revenue is un- 
doubtedly the weakest point in her State organisation. 
The most remarkable instance, however, is India. There 
for a hundred years we have never—except, perhaps, 
for the single year of Mr. Wilson’s charge of the 
department—reared, or found, or imported a financier equal 
to the modern requirements of finance. We have never 
had a man who understood at once and profoundly the means 
and the temper of the people and the necessities of the 
State. As a consequence, while the Government is in other 
respects fairly successful, the difficulties of the Treasury are 
a constant perplexity ; there is not enough money for the kind 
of government required, and yet it is probable that the pres- 
sure of the Government demand upon the sources of prosperity 
has become far too direct and heavy. Of course, on the Con- 
tinent and in India, many of these difficulties are the results 
of economic or political causes, some of which are irremovable, 
but they are all aggravated, as we believe, by the tendency of 
statesmen to think, as Tories are now saying they think, that 
the finance of States is of secondary importance, and that a 
man who is less than a great statesman can be a first-rate and 
reinvigorating financier. 





THE LATE JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK. 


R. GLADSTONE, in a very graceful reference to one of 

the bitterest of his antagonists, has expressed his con- 
viction that Mr. Roebuck’s eccentric political attitude was 
always perfectly honest and perfectly independent. No doubt. 
Thorns in the flesh are always independent of the organism 
in which they create so much disturbance; and it is, in fact, 
their independence, quite as much as their sharpness, which 
creates the disturbance. Mr. Roebuck was almost by essence 
a thorn in the flesh of the party to which he nominally 
belonged. Whatever good he did in public life,—and he 
did some very good things, especially in the earlier part 
of his career,—he did by well establishing himself as a thorn 
in the tenderest region of his party’s organisation, and shifting 
about there freely, as that party moved. It was asa thorn in the 
flesh of the Liberals that he long ago exposed the scandals of our 
Government of Canada. It was as a thorn in the flesh of the 
Liberals that he exposed the scandals of our administrative 
collapse in the Crimea. It was as a thorn in the flesh of the 


Liberals that he denounced Lord Palmerston’s tendency to 








fraternise with French Imperialism, during th ; 

of Louis Napoleon’s rijine, We can well belicve thas 
Gladstone’s Administration in 1869-1874 would have hee, 
rather the better than the worse for such a thorn in the flesh, 
remind it of its liability to the universal doom ; Nay, that ha 
Roebuck’s rejection for Sheffield in 1869, though a Very Wise 
and loyal protest on the part of Sheffield against Mr. Roebuck, 
strange vagaries, was not ultimately advantageous to the 
Ministry which it numerically strengthened. For certaj 
if Mr, Roebuck ever served his country well, it was by givi 
voice to the irritation with which the country regard ; 
errors of Liberal Governments. — 

But even this function,—a valuable one, in its way,—it can. 
not be doubted that Mr. Roebuck overdid. He believed go 
very much in “ the contrary,”—he was so sharp in his fault. 
finding with almost every attempt to carry out a Liberal 
policy, sometimes even when, as in the case of the Disestg. 
blishment of the Irish Church, he had been deeply pledged 
to the same policy himself in earlier life, that his wari 
came without authority, and his invectives without foree, 
Roebuck’s Radicalism was, indeed, more of a constitutional, 
political irritability, than of a constitutional sympathy with 
popular policy. He could not choose but be the “ candid 
friend ” of any party to which he belonged. And if he had 
ever joined the Tories formally, he would have been as serious 
a thorn in the side of Lord Beaconsfield as he was for the 
last twenty years in the side of Lord Palmerston and Mr, 
Gladstone. It was his mission to scold allies, rather than to 
assail foes. The rather warm partisanship for capital, and 
hostility to labour, which marked his speeches in all the 
struggles between capital and labour, was no doubt due 
to the feeling that, nominally at least, it was the labourer 
for whom he appeared. Perhaps his bitter attacks on 
the United States of America were due to the same 
feeling that they were a people of cousins, and that, as 
a relative and friend of the family, he was bound to confess 
the disagreeable impressions made upon him. Possibly the 
same explanation may be given of his curious advocacy of the 
cause of Austria against that of Italy, as no doubt it may of 
the much more defensible and intelligible attack on Lord John 
Russell for his Ecclesiastical Titles’ Bill, and of not a fewof his 
raids against the “ribaldry” of the Press. The cause of Italy, 
the cause of the Northern States, the cause of a free Press, the 
cause of Protestantism, were probably all causes which in his 
heart Mr. Roebuck felt bound, by his principles, to advocate; but 
for that very reason he resented the bondage in which he found 
himself, and eagerly looked round for an excuse to pour forth 
his displeasure at certain aspects of these causes which fretted 
and oppressed him. The antagonistic currents of feeling in 
Mr. Roebuck were certainly excited more by faults in organisa- 
tions to which he belonged, than by faults in organisations to 
which he did not belong. There are men who are much more 
apt to imagine faults and blunders in any system for which 
they are responsible, than in any system for which they arenot 
responsible, and Mr. Roebuck was one of them. When the 
late Mr. Hadfield and he jointly represented Sheffield,—as they 
did for many years,—they might have been termed the curds- 
and-whey of the Liberal party,—Mr. Hadfield furnishing all 
the solid and nutritious elements of steady-going Liberalism, 
Mr. Roebuck all those which are of advantage chiefly in case 
of a sudden attack of cold, when the Liberal party had need 
for such remedies as a hot and biting fluid, administered to an 
invalid with his feet in hot water, might provide. 

And yet Mr. Roebuck was not prone to find fault, 
or even suspect fault in England, though he was prone 
to find and suspect fault in the party which, for much the 
greater part of his political life, administered the Govern 
ment of England. The fault he most commonly found 
with that party was precisely this,—that they did not 
always take for granted that the aggrandisement of England 
in the earth was the one chief end of political, diplomatic, 
and international effort. Mr. Roebuck, as everybody knows, 
constituted himself the “ watch-dog,”—the “Tear ’em,’— 
of England; and that watch-dog’s bark was heard whenever 
he thought that anv foreign Power was either wishing ill to 
England, or even so much as likely eventually to cause ill to 
England, in case nothing should be done to prevent it. 

Louis Napoleon was strengthening himself, “ Tear’em” 

his discontent. When Louis Napoleon had got firm in the 
saddle, and the Northern States of America were beginning 
to show their strength, “ Tear ’eom” barked still more 
furiously. Nay, Mr. Roebuck was willing and anxious to 





use the help of France for the purpose of breaking 
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United States in two. “Tear ’em,” who had so recently been 
ost at the throat of the Emperor of the French, now wagged 

his tail when the Emperor spoke, and did his best to effect an 
alliance between the Emperor and the Queen, for the purpose 
of recognising and establishing the independence of the Slave 
States. Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Lindsay even brought over to the 
House of Commons a message from the Emperor of the French, 
ing joint action in the interest of the Southern States. 

in, since Lord Beaconsfield has been in power, Mr. Roebuck 

has never ceased to applaud him for his ostentatious displays of 
English power. Indeed, Mr. Roebuck, though he loved to pick 
holes in the party to which he regarded himself as belonging, and 
the Government entrusted by that party with power, never appar- 
ently dreamt for a moment that English power, if it were attained, 
might be indifferently used. Probably it never occurred to him 
togo behind the mere assertion and display of English power, to 
the purposes which that assertion and display were intended 
tosubserve. To him, the great object of desire was that England 
should have power to use, not how she should use it. He was 
almost consistent in extolling all Ministries which made English 
wer manifest to the world, except, indeed, the Ministry of 
Lord Palmerston in relation to the Chinese war, when, from 
one of those odd impulses peculiar to Mr. Roebuck, he chose 
tocondemn that war. But he praised Lord Palmerston for his 
action in Greece in the Don Pacifico affair. He praised him 
for his active foreign policy generally, only regretting that it 
had not been more active. And when Lord Beaconsfield 
began to juggle with the Fleet and the Indian troops, Mr. 
Roebuck’s heart was almost for the first time really satis- 
fied. He had no end and aim in politics so dear to him as 
seeing England make a noise in the world,—almost without 
relation to the kind of sounds which that noise went to swell. 
There is something paradoxical about this very greedy 
spirit in relation to the degree of English influence, when 
combined with Mr. Roebuck’s apparent indifference as to 
the mode in which it should be used, so long only as it was 
used plentifully. The more there was of English power, the 
better he was pleased, though with those who wielded Eng- 
lish power he was seldom pleased at all. He seemed to be 
persuaded that, in the hands most likely to wield it, English 
influence would certainly be abused, and yet to desire earnestly 
to see it grow and swell. It was a very odd state of mind. 
Mr. Roebuck was, indeed, a political misanthrope, who com- 
pensated himself for attacking almost all possible English 
Governments, by making an idol of England, steadily ignoring 
the fact that the Government which was pretty sure to be installed 
in England would be, in his opinion, cowardly, feeble, and bad. 





THE SCOTCH AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


HE population of Scotland has risen to the voice of Mr. 
Gladstone like the audience in an amphitheatre. His 
fortnight there has been a triumphal march, as well as a 
campaign. It commenced before he crossed the Border, but 
the enthusiasm which astonished the London reporters in the 
forenoon at Preston and Carlisle had risen to fever-heat before 
sunset at Galashiels, and it increased during the whole week 
in Edinburgh. Long before its close, half-erown tickets for 
his last meeting there were being offered—not privately, but 
advertised in the newspaper columns—for £2, £3, or even £5, 
and Scotchmen from distant counties were still found eager to 
buy them. The ducal town of Dalkeith reveived him with a 
roar of acclamation. In the other end of Midlothian every 
village was en fete, and the crowd broke through ail 
bounds, and nearly crushed their idol. In Edinburgh 
itself, faggot voters, newly put upon the roll and pledged to 
vote for his opponent, crowded to his meetings; and the 
veteran statesman was forced to drive along the bitter splend- 
our of Prince’s Street in winter bare-headed, and bowing in 
continual response to shouting and pursuing crowds. And 
then another chapter opened. On Monday, instead of return- 
ing south, he went off with Lord Breadalbane to Perthshire, 
4 county where there is every prospect of a great Liberal 
Victory ; and after a few days’ rest, he was back yesterday in 
gow. There some nominal Liberals have for a few years 
been rather backward in the cause ; but the mass of the people, 
and the younger men in the University, as well as those outside, 
are perhaps even more ardent and determined than the East of 
and is. Accordingly, Mr. Gladstone’s arrival there has 
been like @ torch of fire in a sheaf, and our latest news 
of his maugural address as Rector, and of his political speech 
. the magnificent new hall, show that the proceedings in the 
est have formed a fitting climax to what he himself describes 
as his affectionate reception by the country. 


What is the explanation of it? Where is the personal link 
between Scotland and Mr. Gladstone? Is it basis of tempera- 
ment, or similarity of aim, or what is it, that kept the 
North faithful to him when his popularity, two years ago, 
was at its lowest ebb, and has now provoked this won- 
derful explosion? There are some things that make the 
fact a strange one. Mr. Gladstone was a Scotchman, 
no doubt, but he turned his back upon Scotland, and 
has risen high by moving away from it in the road which 
Scotchmen proverbially love to travel, but where their country 
does not love to see them go. An Oxford man and a High 
Churchman, and neither of them nominally, but both in 
strong earnest, where is the spell that binds to him the strong 
Presbyterians and the Radical Academic youth of the North ? 
A mere word will not solve it. Every one knows the grave 
enthusiasm of Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence; and most men 
admit that there is a grave and even grim enthusiasm some- 
where in most Scotchmen. But people who agree in being in 
earnest often agree in nothing else, and soon find it expedient 
to give each other a very wide berth. How is it that in the 
present case the grave enthusiasm of the one finds such glow- 
ing and unhesitating response in the grave enthusiasm of the 
other ? 

Well, in the first place, no distance breaks the tie of 
blood. And it is not enough to say, as Mr. Gladstone 
naturally said to his municipal admirers, that there is 
not a drop of blood in his veins that is not exclusively 
Scottish. There are two streams in Scottish blood, and 
they flow with different and occasionally deeply contrasted 
colouring. The paradox has entered into our literature and 
into the popular conception of our northern neighbours enter- 
tained by Englishmen. On the one hand, there is the shrewd, 
sagacious, and cool-headed type, a character capable of much 
passive and stubborn virtue, but when it declines, degenerating 
into what the Scotch themselves call “ pawkiness ” or “ canni- 
ness.” On the other, there is the romantic and ardent type 
with which Scott, while by no means forgetting the other, 
has made Europe familiar. It is the nature which is 
capable of the wildest devotion to a leader or a cause, 
and even to a lost leader or a fallen cause, but which 
at all times requires the stimulus of an appeal to senti- 
ment or feeling. How can the native of one country so differ 
from himself? The explanation is easy. The one type is the 
Scot and Teuton, the other the Celt and Gael. The one is 
the Lowland, the other the Highland nature. And in Mr, Glad- 
stone the two meet, and meet equally. His father, a Sir John 
Gladstone, was a Lowland Scot, born in Leith, but drawing his 
descent from a family of Gledstanes in the upper ward of the 
southern county of Lanark. But his mother was of the Celtic 
clan, which took the un-Celtic name of Robertson, and she 
was born either in the only town of remote Wester Ross, or in 
the still more distant Stornoway, in both of which her father 
at different times resided. So the tough fibre of the South 
and the more resonant tension of the North have been inter- 
twisted in this case, to form the strongest stalk of hemp which 
the barren Scottish soil is able to produce. The same con- 
trast of origin comes out in the autobiography of Hugh Miller, 
a man of genius, who will be remembered in the future, not 
by the works which attracted most attention during his 
life, but by the truthful charm with which he reproduces 
down to its finest filaments of colouring, the whole web of his 
country’s inner and outer life in the present century. Miller's 
father was a Lowlander, on the edge of a northern county, 
who could apparently speak no Gaelic ; while his mother was a 
Gael from the interior, who, if we remember the story aright, 
was almost equally destitute of English. A still more remark- 
able parallel is Brougham, whose parent on the one side was 
of that Border race which is Scot or Northumbrian, as you 
choose to extend Northumbria to the Forth, or Scotland to 
the Humber, while his mother, strange to say, was of the 
same name and clan of Robertson, which has furnished some 
of the fiercest pages to the history of the Highlands. But the 
struggle and fusion of the two principles in Mr. Gladstone are 
more striking than in Brougham or any other individual, or 
than they have yet become in Scotland, at this point of its 
development. Yet in him and in them the two sides are 
separately recognisable. The relation is obvious between 
the canny Scot, with his predilection for facts and passion 
for figures, on the one hand, and the great financier, 
who even now prints upon his flag in Midlothian 
* Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform.” Scotland, no doubt, 
has never been governed by the purely negative or 





secular Radicalism, Yet, ever since the days of Hume, 
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that element has been powerful, side by side with the con- 
trasted rule of Calvinism. But it has a deeper than any 
doctrinal or doctrinaire origin. The dry Scotch doctor, whom 
Thackeray describes under the name of Tom Binnie, and 
other novelists under many another name, is cast in the com- 
monest mould north of the Tweed. No Englishman stands 
up to address a Scotch meeting without being struck by two 
things. He sees, in the first place, what the “ Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table” calls “the grim reserve and tension 
about the jaws” with which the “men of facts” bide 
their time in conversation. But he is fortunate if he 
does not also find that sub-sarcastic smile of the observer 
whose analysis by no means spares himself, while it dis- 
sects others,—that restrained and self-chastising smile which 
makes half the humour of a nation which has always 
been allowed to have this kind of humour, even where its wit 
has been denied. Now, if any one wishes to catch this expres- 
sion in its highest and most humanised form, with all the 
cruelty taken out of it and the pathos left, we know not 
where he will find it more remarkably than in Mr. Millais’s 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone. The great painter has there caught 
the great orator in an exceptional moment. The smile on his lip 
is one of severe self-restraint. Itis one of superiority, no doubt, 
and almost of sarcasm, a smile befitting the year of minority 
and defeat in which the painting was made. Yet it is a smile 
which can find verbal expression only in the tender epigram, 
“ Res humane, flebile ludibrium !” But this is Scotch dryness 
transfigured. It is, indeed, almost the point of transition 
where the stubborn Radicalism of the southern Scot passes 
over into the idealism and fervour of the Gael. And after 
considerable observation of the subject, we are satisfied that the 
extraordinary and sustained popularity of Mr. Gladstone with 
the Scotch, not at present merely, but for many years back, is, 
on the whole, traceable to their sympathy with his aspiration 
and glow, rather than to their appreciation of the statesman’s 
more substantial and statistical excellences. We are not sur- 
prised to find it so. The “perfervid” temper, with which 
even the southern section was early credited, has been intensified 
and somewhat clarified by a constant flow of Highland blood 
from the North to the South, and into all the great towns. 
One broad belt of that Highland population, right across 
Scotland, has always been Catholic ; and here Prince Charlie 
found his followers. But most of it has been Protestant and 
Puritan, with a Puritanism more mystic and unpractical than 
the type in the South which was represented by the Covenan- 
‘ters. The whole country has thus become wonderfully well 
mixed; the result is a certain sustained glow, which springs, 
indeed, from deeper sources than scholastic theology or oat- 
meal, but which demands both larger tasks and richer nutri- 
ment than have hitherto been supplied to it. The danger of 
Scotch thinking and of Scotch fervour is that they revolve like 
an empty machine, grinding nothing, and therefore grinding 
themselves away. No doubt, abroad, that energy turns many a 
wheel in the administration of the Empire, and it brings grist 
to many a private mill. But these are the successes of in- 
dividuals. The nation, as a whole, has, as the events of last 
week brought out, a fund and treasury of homeborn enthusiasm 
capable of being drawn upon for political and social and edu- 
cational and theological developments, which are probably in 
the near future. Great changes of this nature may be at pre- 
sent before Scotland, but no temper is better for meeting them 
than that mixture of caution and fearlessness which is tradi- 
tional with the people, and which the resolute individual- 
ism of their Church life, trained in constitutional and common 
working for so many centuries, has largely fostered. And 
this leads us to the last point of subjective connection and 
- sympathy between Mr. Gladstone and his compatriots in 
the North. He is to them the Scot Abroad, in an emphatic 
sense. He has travelled into strange intellectual latitudes, 
and amid great spoil which they can appreciate he has 
brought back some ideas and conclusions which the ignorant 
Scotchman dislikes, and which the well-read Scotchman dis- 
trusts. But dislike or distrust them as they may, they know 
that they must come in contact with them, They cannot 
remain to the end of time toto orbe divisi. What they 
know they shall need is, to fall back on some great and 
central principles, capable of strengthening them in all the 
confusions of the coming age. And we believe that in this 
mood they have recognised, with nothing short of exuftation, 
the ideas of Christian hope and moral rectitude dominating 
the mind of the greatest statesman of the time, broadening 
under and around those minor historical differences which 
separate him and them, lightening the cruel darkness of our 
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complicated national questions in the present, and go casting 
forward a broad “ lane of beams” upon the troubled sea that 


hides the problems of the future. 





THE AFGHAN MONTEZUMA. 


ji arrest of Yakoob Khan as a British State prisoner 

terminates, we imagine, a career which has been ¢ 
tionally melancholy and unfortunate. It is clear from the 
different telegrams that the unlucky Ameer has been forcibl; 
arrested. A correspondent of the Times, it is true, a: rl 
curiously euphuistic language, that he had only been “gym. 
moned to India,” but to “summon” an independent Prinee 
out of his dominions is not a friendly proceeding, and other 
correspondents describe more accurately the nature of the 
ceedings. One of them telegraphs to the Times on Sunda 
that he had just seen the Ameer, that the rigidity of th 
confinement in which it had been necessary to place him—the 
first mention of that fact allowed to pass the wires—had 
evidently told upon his health; that he seemed an intelli. 
gent and educated, if weak man; and that he still affirmed 
his entire innocence of Sir Louis Cavagnari’s death, and hig 
personal friendship for the Envoy. A day after (on 
Monday), the correspondent of the Standard, telegraph. 
ing from Cabul, relates how a troop of Lancers and 
another of Native Cavalry were suddenly warned for service ; 
how their destination was rigidly kept secret; and how at 
last it was announced that they were to escort the Ameer to 
Peshawur, the secrecy having been enjoined lest the clansmen 
on the road should make some effort to rescue the wretched 
prince, who is also closely allied through his mother to their 
most powerful sept. He was obviously to be carried off with- 
out his own consent. There is little doubt that the prince, 
separated from his family and his followers, would be con- 
veyed in safety to Peshawur, and once there, rescue is 
impossible. He would be removed as rapidly as possible to 
some safe fortress in middle India, probably Chunar, and 
there, under the State Prisoners’ Detention Act, which 
enables the Viceroy to hold any Asiatic in prison without ex- 
planation and without trial, would be retained in confinement 
until his release is deemed to be politically expedient. That 
is not a time likely ever to arrive, unless we abandon Afghani- 
stan altogether. Yakoob Khan, once free, has held a position 
too high not to have formed a party, and has suffered too 
much not to use any power he may have remaining to the 
disadvantage of the British. 

There never was, even in the many romantic histories of 
Asiatic States, a more unfortunate prince, or one on whose 
fate Englishmen could look back with so little pleasure, If 
our agents have not, in regard to him, been either treacherous 
or oppressive—and the story is as yet far from clear— 
they have certainly most signally failed. It is barely a year 
since we were treating with this man as an independent and 
almost equal ally, whom we were proud to have converted into 
@ powerful friend. Even then he had had a most melancholy 
history, for he had been treacherously seized while still in the 
fullness of his youthful strength, a successful soldier, anda 
trusted politician, and thrown by his father into a dungeon, 
whence it was believed he would never emerge alive. He re 
mained there for years, so strictly and even cruelly guarded 
that his imprisonment is believed to have crippled the energy 
of hischaracter. He did, however, emerge at last, his father 
having need of him, and then, on his father’s almost immediate 
death, he mounted the throne, and was accepted by his own 
people and by Englishmen as the legitimate ruler of Oabul. He 
inherited, it is true,a war, but it was possible to him to succeed in 
that war, or to close it by an honourable peace, or to fly into 
his own northern provinces, and reign there over a diminished 
but independent kingdom. Unfortunately for himself, he 
believed that he might, with a British alliance, retain his 
father’s and grandfather's position, and after days of resist- 
ance to the negotiators he agreed not only to a peace which 
in itself was a reasonable one, but to accept a British Envoy 
resident in his capital. The treaty was loyally carried out, 
the Mission was received with all honour; and the Envoy, or 
one of his suite, forwarded to the Times glowing accounts of 
the reception, in which he forgot nobody except the people; 
and then,—then, as we read the history, Yakoob Khan's 
power in his dominions ended. The unhappy man himself 
wished to carry out the treaty, which secured him protec- 
tion and a subsidy, and, if needful, armed assistance; 
but he found that the Sirdars, and soldiery, and Moollahs 
were all equally opposed to it, and to himself, as false to 
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Afghanistan. They were determined that the Envoy should either 
away, or die; and they probably said so in so many words 
© cough of this there is no direct evidence—to the Ameer. 
That he knew of their decision may be taken as certain, both 
. from antecedent probabilities, and from the evidence of the 
Indian soldiers in Cabul; but he was either unable to 
interfere, being aware that interference would cost him 
his throne, or he was held back by some secret feeling, 
that, after all, his subjects, and not he, were on the right side. 
At all events, he did not interfere ; the attack on the Residency 
took place, the British Envoy was murdered, and this day of 
indecision cost him his throne and his liberty. When Gene- 
ral Roberts crossed the Shaturgardan, on his road to Cabul, 
the Ameer either despaired of resistance, or felt bound to check 
his advance by negotiation, or believed that the British 
would restore him to his authority; and, after first asking 
whether he would be received, he rode into the camp of the 
advancing enemy. He marched with them a few days, 
ordering up supplies, and bidding his Sirdars abstain from 
resistance, but at last requested permission to return, and 
thenceforward was held a close prisoner in camp. The Indian 
Government, with a deceitfulness new in our annals, have 
always represented him as a free agent, and have 
noticed his non-attendance at the triumphal entry into his 
capital as a thing to be complained of ; but it is clear, from 
all testimony on the spot, that he has been considered a 
prisoner,—indeed, the Standard’s correspondent writes that on 
that day he was detained in the General’s tents,—and that while 
we have been executing Afghans as rebels to Yakoob Khan, 
Yakoob Khan has been a powerless man, closely watched lest 
he should escape. He has not been consulted about any 
orders—for instance, he could not have sanctioned any execution 
of Moollahs for preaching resistance—he has not assented to 
the subdivision of his kingdom, and he has been no party to 
the seizure of his own family treasure, now claimed as prize- 
money by the army of occupation. And now, finally, he 
has been carried off by our cavalry, away from his own 
country, into a captivity which will terminate, if it ter- 
minates at all, whenever it is for British convenience that it 
should end. 
It is not a pleasant story to read, even when told as mildly 
as we have told it,—and it might have been told in much 
harsher terms. A Prince who voluntarily rides into the camp 
of an advancing ally, and whose aid is invoked to raise sup- 
plies and terminate certain forms of resistance, receives a safe- 
conduct which ought, at least, to be thus far respected, that 
before hostile proceedings are taken against him he should be set 
free. Even if he has received no promise—and a doubt seems to 
hang over this point, an answer having been sent to Yakoob 
Khan’s request for an asylum—he should not have been trapped 
without warning, or put in confinement while eating our bread 
as guest. General Roberts lived in the Ameer’s tent, or kept him 
in his own, the whole time, and might on that account alone 
have refused to obey such orders as he evidently received. 
Throughout Afghanistan, and indeed throughout the Mus- 
sulman world, such treatment of a guest, of a prince seeking 
asylum, and being formally admitted to protection, will be 
accounted infamous; and even on the less scrupulous theories 
of Europe, it is hard to see how it is to be defended. Lord 
Lytton may be in possession of proof that Yakoob Khan 
lanned the murder of the Envoy, and in that case he would 
ve aright to declare the Ameer a criminal, and hunt him 
down as one; but even then he would be bound to commence 
pursuit after his enemy was free, and not use Yakoob’s own 
confidence in the privileges of a guest to entrap him to his 
fate. There is, however, no evidence that the Ameer 
planned a crime which was entirely against his own 
interests, and in appearance, at all events, in defiance 
of his own authority; and mere disloyalty, as it is 
called, mere hostility to British ascendancy, would not 
justify the arrest of a prince into whose dominions we had 
entered as allies, and whose subjects we were and are 
shooting upon charges of rebellion against his authority. Is 
& prince bound to love overbearing allies, or is it a capital 
offence to express dislike and contempt of them? We dare say 
Yakoob Khan did contemplate a day when he should be rid 
of the British, and did plan to secure his own freedom from 
interference, and did explain to his Sirdars that in accepting 
the Treaty of Gundamak he had only yielded to force 
majeure, and did even sympathise with the Afghan 
side in the battle of Charasiab. All that, when ascertained, 
might be reason for watchfulness, or even for a renewal of 
War ; but it is no justification for entering the dominions of a 








foreign prince, whom we loudly proclaimed to be independ- 
ent, receiving him as a guest, using his name in our procla- 
mations, and then, after confining him so rigorously that his 
health is injured, carrying him off under a guard of cavalry into 
perpetual imprisonment. There is too much of Cortez’s treat- 
ment of Montezuma about the whole proceeding, and strangely 
as the country has become demoralised, we shall be surprised 
if it passes in Parliament without comments which it will 
be as difficult to resist as answer. Englishmen seem unable to 
understand that they have no right to invade Afghanistan and 
upset its political order, merely because it is their interest ; 
but they comprehend individual rights, and they must be 
strangely changed if, without the clearest proof that Yakoob 
Khan is a treacherous assassin, they tolerate, as against him, 
conduct which, on any other supposition, is a clear and a 
shameful violation of them. An Afghan has not many rights 
in English eyes, but that of not being carried away by force 
by his own guest and ally may possibly be among the few that 
remain. 





THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION AND MR. MACKONOCHIE. 


IHE Church Association have taken an unexpected course 
with regard to the Mackonochie case, and it is one which 
has considerable strategical advantages. They propose to apply 
to Lord Penzance to declare Mr. Mackonochie in contempt, but 
this will not be done with any view to hisimprisonment. Lord 
Penzance’s declaration, when obtained, will be made the occa- 
sion of a request to the Bishop of London to institute a suit in 
the Court of Arches, with a view to Mr. Mackonochie’s depri- 
vation. ‘Should this suit succeed,” says the announcement 
in the Record, “ the living of St. Alban’s, Holborn, will be- 
come vacant, and the patron will appoint a new incumbent. 
It will be for the new incumbent to vindicate his position 
against any disturbarfee from Mr. Mackonochie, and his remedy 
will be by proceedings at common law.” The Record frankly 
admits that the imprisonment of Mr. Mackonochie would not at 
all answer the purpose of the Church Association, but “ once 
deprived and a successor appointed, any attempt on Mr. Macko- 
nochie’s part to retain his position at St. Alban’s will probably 
expose him to eviction by the Sheriff, an officer more accustomed 
todeal with defeated and recalcitrant litigants than are the milder 
dignitaries of the Ecclesiastical Court.” The theory is certainly 
ingenious, but it is open to the objection that during the process 
of a long array of further litigation, more than one unforeseen 
pitfall may open in the prosecutor’s path. The temporalities 
only of his position being now assailed, it is quite conceivable 
that Mr. Mackonochie may think that the question comes 
fairly within the purview of the State Courts. In that case, his 
conscience may permit him to defend the suit in the Court of 
Arches ; and, if an appeal will lie to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, he may be willing to carry it still further. 
The relation between contempt and deprivation is not unlikely 
to give a large field for legal ingenuity, and it is not clear 
that in some stage or other of the suit an opening may 
not be afforded for the intervention of the Queen’s Bench, 
Even if Mr. Mackonochie will have nothing to do with Lord 
Penzance in any capacity, some ground will probably be de- 
vised for raising before the Temporal Courts the alleged mis- 
carriage of justice in reference to the “ Advertisements.” The 
only persons, therefore, who can be immediately congratulated 
on the turn that things have taken are the lawyers. The emi- 
nent counsel retained in the suit.or suits which will by-and- 
by be instituted will have just cause to thank the Church 
Association. We do not, of course, say that those who 
desire to put down Ritualism may not also have cause 
to thank this astute and persevering body, but we should 
be sorry to speak on this head with anything like equal con- 
fidence. 

Let it next be supposed that Mr. Mackonochie has, by hook 
or by crook, been deprived, and that the living of St. Alban’s 
has become legally vacant. It will be seen that the Record 
argues that when this point has been reached no further difficulty 
need be apprehended. “ It will be for the new incumbent to 
vindicate his position.” But before any solid satisfaction can 
be derived from this reflection, the new incumbent must first 
be caught, and this may not be quite so easy a process as our 
contemporary assumes. We do not know whether the patron 
is Mr. Hubbard or the Bishop of London, but we do not 
imagine that either would wish to appoint a pronounced 
opponent of Ritualism. Yet, unless they are willing to 
do this, it will be next deor to impossible to get any one 
to take the living. Nothing but an ardent desire to point 
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the moral of the Church Association’s triumph would in- 
duce a man to become incumbent of a church which has 
probably as good as no endowment, and from which every 
contribution that has helped to make the district a centre 
of good works would at once be withdrawn. The whole 
congregation would, as a matter of course, betake themselves 
elsewhere, and Mr. Mackonochie’s successor would find him- 
self with an empty church and not a farthing of money, and 
with the additional discomfort of being regarded by the 
Ritualist party as a mere interloper, who had degraded 
himself to become the instrument of a  persecuting 
faction. How difficult it may be to fill the place of a 
Ritualist incumbent was shown not very long ago in the case 
of All Saints’, Margaret Street. When Mr. Upton Richards 
died, it was understood that the Bishop of London was exceed- 
ingly desirous of finding a successor who would undertake to 
keep within the law as regards ritual, and at the same time 
not hopelessly alienate the congregation. The combination 
proved unattainable, and in the end a High Church- 
man was appointed, under whom everything has gone 
on unchanged, to the great satisfaction of those who have 
made the church in Margaret Street what it is, and it may 
be presumed of the Bishop also. What is to prevent a similar 
conclusion in the case of St. Alban’s, Holborn? A patron who 
thinks ritual a matter of small importance will not care to 
drive away a congregation, and reduce a district to that primi- 
tive nakedness in the matter of good works from which it has 
slowly been rescued by years of patient self-devotion and un- 
ostentatious sacrifice. 


Let it be granted, however, that by lapse, or by some other 
means, a Low Churchman is appointed to St. Alban’s; 
that by the aid of the Sheriff he makes good his entry; and 
that, having stripped the fabric of its illegal ornaments, 
he begins to minister to a congregation composed of such 
members of the Church Association as can be induced 
to come to listen to him for a few Sundays, in order to 
disguise the fact that all the Church Association has been 
able to do is to turn a crowded church into an empty one. 
Still, what will the success of the prosecutors be worth ? 
Just this much, that they will have virtually closed one 
Ritualist church. The value of this success will greatly 
depend on the proportion which the one church in which 
Ritualism has been put down, bears to the churches in 
which it will still be rampant. Judging by the rate at which 
the victories of the Church Association have been won, the 
century will have come to an end before the last of the exist- 
ing Ritualist churches in London alone has been declared free 
of the plague, while how many new ones will have been set 
up in that time can only be conjectured. Ritualism has evid- 
ently got too strong a hold of the Church of England to be 
fought to any purpose in detail. The Church Association must 
devise some plan which shall have a larger and more rapid 
operation. In other words, it must have recourse to new legis- 
lation. If thé’ use of a specific ceremonial is not only a breach 
of the law, but so mischievous a breach of it, that it cannot be 
tolerated in a Church which has hitherto called herself the 
most comprehensive in Christendom, Parliament must be in- 
Voked to put it down. In that case, it can be no hardship to 
inake it a condition of admission to or retention of a benefice or 
guracy that the incumbent or curate shall declare his readiness 
to.0bey the decrees of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in certain named suits. In the meantime, those who 
have no wish to see the boundaries of the Church of England 
mmade narrower cannot do better than sconsider whether some 
reasonable measure cannot be introduced into Parliament 
which shall protect congregations who dislike ceremonial 
against having it forced down their throats. At the time 
of that singular.“ understanding” with the Bishops, which 
neither side seemed to understand, the Ritualist leaders de- 
clared that they had no wish to impose any particular cere- 
monial on congregations which had been accustomed to a 

-different one. It may be assumed, therefore, that they would 

raise no objection to restrictions directed solely to this end. 
We see no reason why High Churchmen generally should 
not meet them upon that ground, and bring the whole in- 
fluence of the party to bear in favour of legislation which 
should only lay restrictions on those who like ceremonial, when 
to do so happens to be indispensable to the proper protection 
of those who do not like it. This is the only reasonable way out 
of the difficulty, and we refuse to admit that it has yet been 
proved to be impracticable. How can that be said, until the 
experiment has aetually been tried ? 


————____ 
MR. RUSKIN ON CHURCH DISCIPLINE 


N R. RUSKIN appears this month in the Confe 
Review as a guide and light to the Clergy ; and in 
ways no one is more fitted to be a guide and light to the — 
—first, because he is a man of genius, who interests hima 
chiefly in the sort of speculative subjects in which the more 
active-minded of our clergy also take a deep interest; 
because he never for a moment forgets the deeper moral . 
terests of life, indeed thinks more passionately of the:e moral 
interests than of his own special department of thought; ang 
lastly, because he is, in some respects, as he shows himself jn 
these letters,—written, by the way, for the benefit of the Furness 
Clerical Society,—so far as this, a clerical-minded layman, that 
he evidently believes profoundly in the power of the clergy to 
exercise a certain kind of effectual ecclesiastical discipline oyg, 
the laity. All these qualities are, for the clergy, recommendations 
to Mr. Ruskin, as a lay preacher ;—to say nothing of that power 
of vivid poetic fire which is apt to touch up the dimmer aspects 
of thought, and make pallid minds glow again in the luminogs 
atmosphere of a truly living word. When Mr. Ruskin speaksof 
the function of the clergy, for instance, as he does in the following 
passage, no doubt he vivifies the minds of the clergymen who 
read him by inspiring them with a hope of new meaning anda 
new power for their lives, if only they had the courage and the 
fidelity to follow his lead :— 


“The first exact question which it seems to me such an assembly 
may be earnestly called upon by laymen to solve, is surely axiomatic ; 
the definition of themselves as a body, and of their business as snch, 
Namely : as clergyman of the Church of England, do they consider 
themselves to be so called merely as the attached servants of a par. 
ticular State? Do they, in their quality of guides, hold a position 
similar to that of the guides of Chamouni or Grindelwald, who, being a 
numbered body of examined and trustworthy persons belonging to those 
several villages, have nevertheless no Chamounist or Grindelwaldist 
opinions on the subject of Alpine geography or glacier-walking; but 
are prepared to put into practice a common and universal science of 
Locality and Athletics, founded on sure survey and successful prac- 
tice? Are the clergymen of the Ecclesia of England thus simply the 
attached and salaried guides of England and the English, in the 
way, known of all good men, that leadeth unto life ?—or are they, on 
the contrary, a body of men holding, or in any legal manner required, 
or compelled to hold, opinions on the subject—say, of ‘the height of 
the Celestial Mountains, the crevasses which go down quickest to the 
pit, and other cognate points of science—differing from, or even con- 
trary to, the tenets of the guides of the Church of France, the Church 
of Italy, and other Cristian countries ?’”’ 


Mr. Ruskin, after pushing home the question, whether ot 
not the Clergy really can make themselves good and successful 
guides to their people through the moral dangers and difficul- 
ties of life, goes on to take the Lord’s Prayer as a summary of 
the elements of the Gospel, and to give, at least_briefly, his own 
conception of its-meaning. And after a fine,’ though slendér 
exposition of what is implied in its first clause,—the love of a 
Divine Father,—he comes, curiously enough, in touching the 
petition that God’s name should be kept holy in the heart, on 
the principle of Church discipline. Indeed, he treats this 
prayer as a prayer against all hypocrisy, and regards it as 
a matter affecting the very core and essence of our re- 
verence ‘to God, that those who do not keep his laws shall 
be altogether banished from the Church, or at least, for we 
suppose this is what he means, that the. Church should: be 
made intolerable to them. These are his words :— 


“To my layman’s mind, of practical needs in the present state of 
the Church, nothing is so immediate as that of explaining to the con- 
gregation the meaning of being gathered in His name, and having 
Him in the midst of them; as, on the other hand, of being gathered 
in blasphemy of His name, and having the Devil in the midst of them 
—presiding over the prayers which have become an abomination. For 
the entire body of the texts in the Gospel against hypocrisy are one 
and all nothing but the expansion of the threatening that closes the 
Third Commandment. For as ‘the name whereby He shall be called 
is the Lord our Righteousriess,’—so the taking that name in vain s 
the sum of ‘the deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that perish. 
Without dwelling on the possibility—which I do not myself, however, 
for a moment doubt—of an honest clergyman’s being able actually to 
prevent the entrance among his congregation of persons leading openly 
wicked lives, could any subject be more vital to the purposes of your 
meetings than the difference between the present and the probable 
state of the Christian Church which would result, were it more the 
effort of zealous parish priests, instead of getting wicked poor people 
to come to church, to get wicked rich ones to stay out of it? . Lest, 
in any discussion of such question, it might be, as it too often 18, 
alleged that ‘the Lord looketh upon the heart,’ &c., let me be per- 
mitted to say—with as much positiveness as may express my deepest 
conviction—that, while indeed it is the Lord’s business to look upon the 
heart, it is the pastor’s to look upon the hands and the lips; and 
the foulest oaths of the thief and the street-walker are, in the ears of 
God, sinless as the hawk’s cry, or the gnat’s murmur, compared to 
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ed, not their own souls only, but those of 
adalterer, emgage an euiaiaiiaee vidiee. Bh is for the 
the ow of clergymen themselves—not for a layman addressing them 
to ask further, how much the name of God may be taken in vain, 
a profaned instead of hallowed—in the pulpit, as well as under it. 
Now, on that we must say, first, that it seems to us surprisingly 
ierelevant to the petition which Mr. Ruskin wishes to illus- 
trate. That you may not pray for the name of God to be 
the holiest of all names in your heart, to keep it indeed as 
the very name of life itself, 80 far as life is worth living 
and desiring, without first deciding who may or may not be 
taking it in yain, and striving to get rid of all who are so 
taking it, as disturbers of your spirit, seems to us not only 
not the least in the temper of our Lord’s prayer, but almost 
opposed to it. We are not now asserting that words of our 
Lord might not be found which seem to warrant something like 
ecclesiastical discipline. The passage as to the mode of dealing 
with a brother who does you wrong (Matthew xviii.,15) has un- 
doubtedly often been interpreted in this sense, though nothing in 
iteven hints that a man whom you have ceased to regard as a true 
member of the Christian body should be repelled from the ser- 
vices of the Christian Church; and so far as we know, Christ's 
own practice was all the other way. But whatever may 
be found bearing on the question of the demeanour of 
Christians to men whose life they condemn, surely no- 
thing can be imagined more curiously strained than the 
attempt to read into the prayer that God’s name may be 
kept holy, the duty of repelling from worship either rich or 
r who fail to keep it holy, or who in your estimation, so fail. 
If there is one thing more certain than another, it is that Christ 
allowed even Judas to share not only in all the life and work of 
the body of the Disciples up to the last moment before he had 
completed his act of treachery, but even in the first Communion, 
after the design had been partly carried out, though before it 
was finished. Surely, if Mr. Ruskin attaches so much autho- 
rity to a very doubtful interpretation of words which have a 
very plain and obvious meaning without any such interpre- 
tation, he would do well to attach authority to an act which 
cannot by possibility have any meaning but one attached 
to it. Ifour Lord did not do all in his power to drive Judas 
away from his company, when the evil was in his heart, it is 
hardly a §t thing for his Ministers to do, who have far less 
knowledge of the heart, and far less power to give that know- 
ledge its best effect. 

There is another curious passage in Mr. Ruskin’s sermon to 
the Clergy, bearing on the same narrow notion of Christian 
worship :— 

“Finally, whatever the advantages and decencies of a form of 
prayer, and how wide soever the scope given to its collected passages, 
it cannot be at one and the same time fitted for the use of a body of 
well-taught and experienced Christians, such as should join the 
services of a Church nineteen centuries old,—and adapted to the 
needs of the timid sinner who has that day first entered its porch, or of 
the remorseful publican who has only recently become sensible of his 
calltoa pew. And surely our clergy need not be surprised at the 
daily increasing distrust in the public mind of the efficacy of Prayer, 
after having so long insisted on their offering supplication, at least 
every Sunday morning at eleven o’clock, that the rest of their lives 
hereafter might be pure and “holy, leaving them conscious all the 
while that they would be similarly required to inform the Lord next 
week, at the same hour, that ‘there was no health in them!’ Among 
the much rebuked follies and abuses of so-called ‘Ritualism,’ none 
that I have heard of are indeed so dangerously and darkly ‘ Ritual ’ 
a8 this piece of authorised mockery of the most solemn act of human 
life, and only entrance of eternal life—Repentance.” 

This is a very striking indication of the tendency of Mr. Ruskin’s 
religious belief towards what we might call a Church of the 
Elect, and as it seems to us, an equally striking misinterpretation 
of the true meaning of the Liturgy which he so harshly condemns, 
Nothing can be less inconsistent than to pray that the restof your 
life hereafter may b+ pure and holy, and yet to be well aware that 
whenever a prayer comes from the heart, the confession that 
there is “no health in us,”—for the real drift of the confession 
undoubtedly is, that whatever health we may have is of God’s 
giving, not of our own making,—will come with it. If Mr. Ruskin 
ever heard the late Frederick Maurice read the Liturgy he so 
much despises, he must have felt how entirely aud simply it 
expressed the deepest spiritual cenvictions of one who was at 
one and the same time one of the truest penitents, and one 
of the truest servants of Christ, in any Christian Church. 
We suspect that no change in the Church so dangerous, 
—so much a change for the worse,—could be made, as 
any in the direction of Mr. Ruskin’s suggestion that those 
who really desire to be true Christians should keep aloof 








from all who, in their opinion, do not so desire; or that the 
former should constitute themselves into a spiritual clique of 
elect souls, treating their penitence for sin as a completed act 
of the past, unless, perchance, they should have some new and 
definite transgression to accuse themselves of and bewail before 
the Church. 

There is much else that is curious in Mr. Ruskin’s paper. He 
repeats Mr. Froude’s funny statement, to which we confess we 
attach no sort of meaning, that every one who does not earn 
his dinner, steals it,—steals it from the poor. This seems to 
us a very unfortunate exaggeration of what it is most desirable 
to preach,—that no man or woman should be content to live 
without contributing in some modest way, steadily, and as a 
recognised duty, to the good of the world they live in. But there 
is nothing but mischief to be derived from confounding two en- 
tirely different kinds of sin,—the positive sin of stealing, and 
those sins of omission which, as Mr. Ruskin very justly says, 
Christ, in his general description of those who were fit only for 
the devouring fire of the spiritual world, treats as the main 
charges against them. Is it not enough to urge this last considera- 
tion, without confounding all the gravest moral distinctions, by 
identifying even grave sins of omission with some of the gravest 
sins of commission? Mr. Ruskin is, in one way, a dangerous 
preacher. He over-colours the blackness of guilt; and when people 
find out that their sins have been over-coloured, they are very apt 
to forgive themselves on much easier terms than if they had 
been told the truth. 





LITERATURE AS A CALLING. 
R. JAMES PAYN has been chatting in this month's 
Nineteenth Century to Paterfamilias in a very amusing 
and decidedly misleading way. Every father of a family with 
big sons in it should read him, and enjoy him, and forget him, 
till some day or other, when “ clever Jack” has taken to his pen 
for himself, Mr. Payn’s words may come up as a consolation, 
and himself as an authority to quote in defence of the “rash” lad. 
Every word of Mr. Payn’s paper is as true as it is pleasantly 
put, except the main thesis on which the words are strung. 
Mr. Payn’s idea is that a father with tolerably clever sons, and 
no great amount of capital, could hardly do better than bring 
one of them up to Literature as a calling,—that is, train him 
with a distinct impression that he is to get his living by writing 
articles in newspapers, papers in magazines, and books that will 
sell, with a chance, of course, if it is in him to do that kind of 
work for the world, of producing books which deserve to live. 
He will not have to send his son to a public school or toa 
university, or to provide him with any plant beyond a pen, a 
quire of paper, and a decent suit of clothes. That will sound to 
the father, gradually growing anxious what to do with his boy, . 
and becoming rapidly aware that “every door is barred with 
gold,” very pleasant indeed ; and so will some farther informa- 
tion which Mr. Payn gives him. The calling, once entered upon, 
is not, he thinks, a bad ofe. There are scores of papers, dozens 
of magazines, all of which need writers, most of which pay them 
fairly well, and none of which either are, nor, it is probable, will 
be, over-supplied with the kind of men they want. The demand 
for such articles increases hourly, as does also the demand for 
ordinary fiction ; and the pay increases also, both directly in an 
increase of rate per column and page, and indirectly in an increase 
of the means of using the same work profitably twice over. The 
last applies chiefly to fiction, but is partly true of graver com- 
position, more especially lectures and descriptive papers. Why not 
bring up “ clever Jack” to that trade, and so give him the advan- 
tage which any man specially brought up to any business always 
has over the amateur? There is no particular difficulty in it, no 
learning to be acquired, except sound general information and 
a habit of composition, and no reason for thinking that genius, 
whatever that quality may be, “the zigzag lightning in the 
brain,” or what not, is at all indispensable. Jack will get a fair 
income very early, and will not have to pay any of that “ gate- 
money,” in the shape of premiums, fees, share-purchases, and 
“ maintenance for a year or two”—which means seven years— 
that now presses so heavily upon all parents and guardians 
who have not considerable sums to spare. The posi- 
tion acquired is a fairly pleasant one, much better than 
that occupied by junior professionals without money; and 
theré’is no need to be too much alarmed by the portentous fact, 
which Mr. Payn, nevertheless, honestly reveals to his audience, 
that in a book of precedence, after @ long list of Eminent Per- 
sons and Notables, he found at the end the words, “ Burgesses, 
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Literary Persons, &c.” Social standing now-a-days is not 
wholly regulated by codes, nor is John Delane less esteemed 
because he “ranks after” Mr. Deputy Aitchdropper, or Lieu- 
tenant Tassels, 

That is all true, and all false, too, in Paterfamilias’s sense of 
falseness. It is perfectly true, for example, though with certain 
reserves, which might be made about any other profession, that 
the literary calling has, as regards the income it yields, become 
a fairly good one. The man who succeeds in it at all, without any 
great or special success, may reckon on making, without exhaust- 
ing labour, from four to six hundred a year, or if he can 
write political leaders, two hundred a year more; while the prizes 
open to special capacity are—we are not speaking of the great 
prizes—equal to more than double those amounts. The work, 
to those who are fitted for it, is probably less than in most pro- 
fessions ; and the risks, to a man in decent health, are of no un- 
usual kind. Health, it is true, is indispensable, health, that is, 
of the kind which enables a man, well or ill, to rely on himself 
for a certain amount of work each day, or week, or month. 
There is a notion abroad, we believe, that because literature is a 
sedentary occupation, it will suit any ricketty man conscious of 
liver, or lungs, or nerves, or other bodily entities,—and there 
never was a more dangerous delusion. Literature in the 
great sense may be pursued by anybody, however sickly, who 
has intervals of health; but literature as a calling can be pro- 
fitably followed only by people who know of themselves that, 
accidents and infectious complaints apart, “ they are never ill,” 
—that is, they can always make themselves do their work. 
Journalists must no more be ill than country doctors, and even 
magazines detest men who are constantly ailing, or incompetent 
to keep their engagements. But reasonable health granted, 
there is no special drawback to the calling, except, per- 
haps, at first a certain appearance, quite unreal, of 
soliciting patronage, and the usual difficulty of getting 
known; and, as Mr. Payn says, it is never full. The men who 
have to pay never have too much of the best work before them ; 
they like the best work; and, subject to human nature, they 
care painfully little about individuals. If Brown writes better 
than Smith, all Smith’s charmingness will not, sooner or later, 
and very soon, too, avail him against Brown. In certain branches 
of the calling, for instance, really good political writing, there 
is, as every editor in the country will acknowledge, a distinct 
waut of professionals—amateurs are more frequent—as there is 
also, we believe, though Mr. Payn would be a better autho- 
rity, of men who can write light articles with thought in 
them, most precious of all provender to a new magazine. 
Writers of fiction are endless, but for all who can do that work 
well the market is always “ firm,” and for the whole body of the 
profession there is always the comfort with which an English 
editor in China once consoled himself. He went out with a bag 
of letters to the writing people there, and was informed with 
beautiful unanimity that the calling was hopelessly overstocked. 
‘Toss, then, which of you shall commit suicide,’ was the much- 
baited man’s remark, “ for 1am coming in ;” and he did, retiring 
with the largest competence ever made in China in that line of 
life. The market, in fact,is always open, and as a rule the com- 
petent—we do not say the most competent—are those who are 
engaged. 

And nevertheless, Paterfamilias who brings up his boy to 
literature as a calling, will, nine times out of ten, make a huge 
mistake. Mr, Payn may be quite right in depreciating the 
quality of mind required to make an average littératewr, but all 
the same there is a quality required, which is not in every man, 
or in the majority of men, which cannot be tested except by 
experience, and the absence of which involves failure more 
total and more ruinous than is possible in any other 
profession whatever,—except, perhaps, a painter’s. We should 
not ourselves rank this quality very high, though a 
little higher than Mr. Payn does, and certainly do not 
consider its absence any discredit, any more than the 
absence of musical ear, or any other quality resulting from 
organisation, but without it there is no hope either of success 
or happiness. There are able men in the world, plenty of them, 
who can no more succeed in the calling than blind men could 
in painting; and we know no position more melancholy than 
that of the man who, having “taken to literature,” and 
being, perhaps, conscious of certain powers of thought, 
lacks the something—call it expression, if you like—with- 
out which the calling is not for him. What it is, we hardly 
know, though we might describe it as an artist’s faculty for 
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expressing thoughts in words; but this we do know, that 
have come in the journey of life into professional contact with 
dozens of men, able men, many of them, who did not possess it, 
with two or three who possessed it in such a degree, not be; 
men of genius either, that training or experience seemed to them 
almost needless. We very much doubt if any training in the 
world would infuse this quality, though, of course, a certain 
training would develope it, the best and quickest being the work 
itself; and we are quite certain that the method of train; 
which could be relied on to make a boy of average brains, or 
brains a little better than ordinary, a fair littérateur, hag yet 
to be discovered. Mr. Payn doubts University training, and he 
may beright; but suppose he had been a journalist on the look-out 
for contributors, can he name or think of persons he would have 
preferred to T. B. Macaulay at twenty-four, the last embodiment 
of Cambridge culture, or B. Disraeli at twenty, educated pring. 
pally in his father’s study P Or as magazine editor, which would 
he have taken,—De Quincey, with his five years of Oxford 
study ; or Charles Lamb, without any training beyond Christ's 
Hospital, then usually worse than noneP If he were selling 
fiction, he would of course leap at Charles Dickens, who 
was rather dragged up, than educated in any way; but he 
would hardly reject Thackeray, who, though he never took a 
degree, had the regular training; or Scott, who went to 
the University; or Fielding, student of “learned Leyden,” 
with the queerest vein in him of pedantry. Would he, if 
he wanted fugitive verses, have rejected Coleridge any more 
than Burns?: We have no experience of magazines, but we 
should say distinctly that of all “leader ”-writers we ever en- 
countered, the four best qualified to make money by their art 
were a graduate of Aberdeen, stuffed to the lips with “ feelo. 
sophy ;” a Rugby boy, subsequently saturated with Oxford; a 
hard-drinking Canadian, who had never learned anything but 
French ; and a Scotch compositor, who had never learned any- 
thing at all, and for that matter, never knew anything, but 
who made and spent a fortune through a charm of style which, 
in London, would have made him both powerful and famons, 
Cobbett even to-day would be snapped at as editor for a Radical 
paper, which Douglas Jerrold would edit even better; while the 
most successful editor of our time was a man from Magdalen. No 
training makes, and no training apparently spoils, the successful 
littératewr who makes of it a calling; and the father who deli- 
berately trained a son for it, would probably find that he had 
produced one of three results :—Either the lad could not do the 
work at all, which would be best, as he would then find him- 
self out early, and take to some work he could do; or he could 
do it fairly well in the precise way which spoiled his work as a 
saleable article; or he would absolutely refuse to make the 
attempt. Mr. Payn omits that last element in the question from 
his calculation, but it is a very important one. A man with 
a disgust for the law may make himself a very good 
solicitor, and a man with a hatred of the dissecting-room might 
become a fair operator, but no man with an inner dislike of the 
work amounting to an aversion will ever become a successful 
littérateur by calling. It is creative work, after all, of however 
poor a kind; and into all creative work, if it be but making 
water-jars, something of willingness, some faint emotion of 
delight in the work itself, must always enter as the first condi- 
tion of success. The delight may die when habitude has come, 
but it must be there first. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“PERSONAL” ELECTIONS. 
(To THE EpitoR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—I waited with some interest to see whether you would 
take any notice of the rebuke given by the Daily News to your 
wishes that Mr. Gladstone should be forced to resume the 
leadership of the Liberals. As, however, you have not answered 
their charge of inclining dangerously to “ personal” govert- 
ment, I should like to take the opportunity of this difference 
between two Liberal newspapers to revive, in a somewhat dif- 
ferent form, a suggestion which I made in your columns five 
years ago, but which, as I remember, you then completely mis- 
understood. You feel that the choice of a leader for the Liberal 
party is intensely important; that a mere figure-head will not 
serve our turn; and that we ought to try, if our principles and 
policy are to be respected, to get a man of genius as thelr 
authoritative exponent. I cordially sympathise with that wish. 
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The Daily News fears that the plan of putting all our con- 
fidence in one great man tends to encourage a sort of irregular 
despotism and to check liberty. I sympathise with that fear. 
But is there no way of satisfying your wish without running 
fhe risk described by the Daily News ? Suppose, instead of 
choosing only our leader on the principle which you advocate, we 
tried, as far as possible, to choose all our representatives on the 
same principle, so that we should have a majority of worthy 
exponents of Liberalism, and not merely the one great unit, 
followed by some hundreds of ciphers. 

It seems to me that there never was an election at which it 
more behoved Liberals to throw off the old Whig falsehood, 
and to vote for men, rather than merely for measures. For 
qhat is the chief issue before us? Is it not whether Parliament 
js to have a control over the foreign policy of the country, 
or whether it is the duty of “ patriotic” Members of Parliament 
4o allow their country to be dragged into unjust wars, if the 
Ministry of the day tell them these wars are necessary for British 
interests ? 

Now, if Parliament is to be trusted with this power, must it 
not be respected? And can it be respected, if it is filled with 
men who are mere bearers of a party flag, and who are chosen 
without respect to their previously shown ability? I am not 
arguing, as you supposed before, for a new party; nor am I 
arguing for returning candidates who glory in their independence 
of all party ties. (So far as I have seen, that kind of politician 
js apt to be infinitely more one-sided and intolerant than any 
Whig, Tory, or Radical.) But I do say that, if Parliament is 
to be respected, we must choose the ablest Parliament we can 
get; and that if Liberal wire-pullers will not find really able 
and trustworthy men, we ought, as Liberals, to vote for those 
who will most add to the dignity of Parliament, from whatever 
party, or no party, they are drawn.—I am, Sir, &e. 

C. E. Maurice. 





FIXITY OF TENURE IN BENGAL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Siz,—In your paper of Saturday, November 29th, there is a 
letter respecting Irish tenants, signed “ D. H. Macfarlane,” the 
last paragraph of which may lead to much misconception; and 
it certainly is most desirable, with reference to the existing dis- 
cussion respecting rents, that there should be no misconception 
as to existing facts. The writer finishes his letter by saying,— 
“The remedy I have suggested is fixity of tenure, as it exists in 
Bengal, which would injure no one, but benefit all.” Many, on 
reading these lines, may be led to suppose that the peasants of 
Bengal hold their lands at fixed rates of rent; but such is not 
the case. In 1793, the rent to be paid by the Zemeendars— 
landlords—was fixed in perpetuity, but, as stated by Mr. Field 
in his digest of the law of landlord and tenant in Bengal, up to 
1859 the Bengalee peasant had neither security from eviction, 
nor fixity of the demand of rent, nor the power of transferring 
his holding. The Act of 1859 gave him security against 
eviction; the settlement of the enhancement question will 
give him fixity of demand of rent. But on what principle 
enhancement is to be imposed is still discussed in India 
with as much doubt as ever. The digest of the law says, “The 
Courts have been unable to find a principle of enhancement, 
apparently because none such exists; and what is not, cannot be 
found!”” The task now proposed to the Legislature, then, is to 
create or enact a rule of enhancement; and may be, when the 
English Legislature has found a principle on which rents shall 
be regulated in Ireland, the Indian Legislature will be more 
hopeful of finding a principle suitable to Bengal.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Aw OLp BENGALEE. 





A HARD CASE. 
(To THe EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—Permit me to thank you for your recent article upon 
Ritualism, and to ask the favour of your perusing the enclosed 
statement of what has taken place at St. Raphael's, Bristol, 
where a large congregation has been dispersed and the church 
closed, by the action of the Bishop, under the Public Worship 
Regulation Act. May I add that the same thing has occurred 
at my own church, in consequence of proceedings taken against 
me under the same Act, at the instance of the vestry of my 
parish, of which only two or three members were resident, and 
even these had never attended their parish church ? Seeing that 
resistance was useless, I at once succumbed; but the church 
for more than a quarter of a year was without a single wor. 





shipper, and the large congregations, both week-day and 
Sunday, consisting almost entirely of men, were scattered to 
the winds; and even to this day, the church is but sparsely 
attended. Iam the last person in the world to force ritual, 
&c., upon an unwilling congregation, but having filled an all 
but empty City church both on Sundays and week-days, I felt 
it a great hardship that my work should be stopped by mere 
outsiders. 

The Bishops complain that candidates for ordination are 
falling off in number. But they must not, I think, be surprised 
if young men of education refuse to put themselves under an 
Act of Parliament which places them at the mercy of a church- 
warden and a couple of parishioners, who may be utterly un- 
educated and even immoral persons.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun M. Ropwe tt, Rector of St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate. 

Hillside, Maze Hill, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, December 1st. 





WOMEN GARDENERS. 
(To THe EptroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Your kindly allusion upon two occasions to an article in 
Maemillan which advocated the teaching of horticulture to 
women, and your approval of the views therein put forward, 
embolden me to ask permission to make known through you 
that it is in contemplation to form an association for the pro- 
motion of horticulture and minor food industries, in order to 
the providing of competent instruction in these matters and in 
the sciences connected with them, so soon as it shall be apparent 
that a sufficient number of women really desire such instruc- 
tion, with a view to taking up rura] pursuits as a serious busi- 
ness. What is wanted, in the first instance, is to elicit a general 
expression of opinion as to the desirability and need of such 
teaching, and at the same time to attract the attention of those 
who may be inclined to take part in the inauguration of a 
movement in this direction. Your insertion of this letter will 
therefore much oblige.—I am, Sir, &c., J. CHesney. 





M. BIART’S “VOYAGE INVOLONTATRE.” 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—In a short notice of our translation of M. Biart’s “ Voyage 
Involontaire,” your reviewer blames us for having left un- 
corrected his mention of “ pictures” in the British Museum, on 
the occasion of a visit made several years ago, and implies that 
there were no pictures at the Museum. In your own columns, 
a few months ago, there was an account of the recent transfer 
of a large painting from the British Museum to the National 
Portrait Gallery at South Kensington.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Tue Transtators or “Un Voyace INVOLONTAIRE.” 








——@—— 
MADAME DE MAINTENON.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

“ DE L’IGNORANCE, de la faiblesse, de la fausseté, de l’'ambition, 
du manége, des messes, des sermons, des galanteries, des cabales, 
voila ce qui compose une Esther; mais l'Esther-Maintenon écrit 
bien, et j’aime a la voir s’ennuyer d’étre reine. Je lui préfére 
Ninon, sans doute, mais Madame de Maintenon vaut son prix.” 
“We have just read Madame de Maintenon’s letters,” writes 
chatty Mary Granville from Ireland, in February, 1753, “ and 
though in English, which must be a disadvantage, I think 
them charming. Such a strain of piety, good-sense, and fine 
sentiments! ..... No boasting of favour, no pride, no pre- 
suming.” Such are the judgments which the first edition of 
these famous letters provoked a hundred and thirty years ago ; 
nor will those who read them to-day be a whit less divided in 
their estimate of the author. It is, after all, but an ingenious 
pastime, this attempt to comprehend the thoughts and motives 
of the dead from the words they have spoken, and the deeds 
they have done. “What character of what great man is known 
to you ?” bursts out the subtlest and most skilful of analysts 
in this kind, before one of his own most successful efforts ; “ you 
can but make guesses as to character, more or less happy.”t 
Any thoughtful man who is given to studies of the kind (un- 
profitable, mostly) must confess that he is often at a loss to 
interpret his own acts. There is no truer page in fiction than 














* (Buvres de Mad de Maint Avec un Commentaire et des Notes. Par 
Théophile Lavaliée. Paris: Charpentier. (/n progress.) 
t Thackeray's “ Lecture on Steele.” 
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that in which the great French writer, who prides himself so on 
his “ realism,” tells with a splendid poetry the story of Héléne 
looking back on her own dead passion. Her memory tells her 
that she was the woman whose history she thinks on with 
such contempt and wonder. Her soul knows neither anger nor 
remorse, only astonishment. It was not she who did these 
things, it was some strange power that moved her. And thisis 
surely the real reason why remorse is so rarely experienced. 
The man who has committed a secret crime, and then returned 
to his ordinary way of life, soon forgets his evildeed. His work, 
his friends, his daily employments are all as they used to be; 
they move in him the same sensations, the same thoughts,—he 
feels the same. His memory tells him of his guilt; he acknow- 
ledges it intellectually, but it is as foreign to him and his daily 
thoughts as the murder of Julius Cesar, or any other fact 
which he possesses only in intellect. It takes a distinct effort 
of will to bring an ordinary mind to remorse; only strong 
imaginations feel it naturally. And if we can so far forget and 
cease to realise our own motives, how can we ever hope to get at 
those of others ? 

But with Madame de Maintenon there are special difficulties 
to be overcome. From her position and her supposed political 
action, she was in her lifetime the‘object of the wildest, the most 
malignant abuse. The seventeenth century abounds in strong 
characters strongly developed. Corneille and Moliére, Louvois 
and Colbert, Bossuet and Arnauld, the King himself and his 
great enemy, all have about them a masculine simplicity of 
nature which is the distinctive mark of their age. And as this 
age (at least as it has come down to us) appears to have been 
specially favourable to the production of typical characters, 
as it has given us the typical king and the typical bishop, 
the typical ministers and dramatists, monks and courtiers, 
so in St. Simon and the Princess Palatine it brought forth the 
most perfect specimens we have yet seen of that class dear to 
Dr. Johnson, the “ good haters.” And unhappily for her, both 
of them agreed in cordially detesting Madame de Maintenon. 
They were both clever, they were both honest, they were both 
blind with prejudice and pride, and they had the amplest 
opportunities of hearing plausible scandal which have ever been 
offered to man, or even to woman. Neither would have know- 
ingly chronicled a lie, but they had both credulity enough to 
believe in any number of those “ worst of lies” which are half- 
truths, and which flourished with a rare luxuriance amongst 
the idle wits of Marly and Versailles. There is a fine dramatic 
vengeance in the fact that these very men, whom Louis kept 
about his Court that he might watch and control them, should 
have been indefatigable and unrelenting spies on his own words 
and actions, and those of his wife. 

But if Madame de Maintenon suffered cruelly at the hands of 
her enemies, yet worse have been the wrongs she has met with 
from those who professed themselves her friends. There is no 
more audacious forgery in all literary history than the edition of 
her letters which Voltaire and Mrs. Delany had before them, 
when they wrote the passages we have quoted. La Beaumelle, who 
brought them out, was one of the most unmitigated scamps 
developed by the curious literary world of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. We have not space to tell the story of this Barry Lyndon 
of the pen, and of his works. M. Lavallée’s study of his deal- 
ings with these letters is amusing, and to our minds conclusive. 
His ability is shown by the fact that Voltaire was mortally 
afraid of him,—so afraid, that that apostle of liberty had his 
opponent twice shut up in the Bastille. The shrieks of the 
great “philosophe” against the impudent impostor (whose 
book seems actually to have interfered with the sale of the 
Sitcle de Lowis XIV.), are refreshing in their intensity and their 
virulence. But even here our difficulties are not over. Madame 
de Maintenon herself,“ voulant étre une énigme pour la postérité,” 
took very effectual means to secure her end, by leaving about four- 
teen volumes of letters behind her, and burning all those which 
could tend to throw any light on the important epochs of her life. 
We have letters to and from confessors, and bishops, and nuns, 
—papal briefs even; all with that rare conciseness and felicity 
of language which spiritual people would seem to affect. We 
have little notes from the King, and bigger ones from Mon- 
seigneur and the Duc du Maine. This is in fact “a complete 
edition,” and yet in spite of all, when we finish it we throw it 
down with a feeling of weariness, and a consciousness that 
we are very little wiser than we were when we began. We 
could wish the edition were less complete, and though the 
editor acknowledges here and there that he has spared us, we 








regret that he did not set to work with greater boldness, ana 
give us two volumes, instead of these eight. We hope Me will 
take the hint for those which are yet to come. He hag alread 
confessed that the correspondence is “un peu menstenill 
Frangoise d’Aubigné knew misery from her birth. It wag in 
the town prison of Niort that she first saw the light. There, on 
November 27th, 1635, was born the future consort of Louis XIV 
Her mother was a Catholic, her father the only son of the 
Protestant hero, Théodore Agrippa d’Aubigné, one of the ablest 
leaders in the civil wars. Constant d’Aubigné was a ruined 
spendthrift, broken in mind and body. He had ceased to 
struggle, and now lay hopelessly in gaol, content to live on such 
pittance as his young wife could wring from her husband’s 
family. Jeanne de Cardilhac was not, perhaps, bad-hearted by 
nature, but her youth was spent and her temper soured in law. 
suits long protracted, and hopes of the kind that make the heart 
sick. Frangoise never had a home, nor knew a mother’s love, 
She was bred up by her aunt, de Villete, an excellent Protestant 
lady, loved and honoured by her niece to the last hour of her 
life. This woman, who has been painted as the fiercest bigot of 
a bigoted Court, as the prime instigator of the Protestant 
persecution and the worthy ally of Pére Tellier, passed 
every year the anniversary of her aunt’s death in prayer- 
for her soul. She used to tell the nuns of the 
house she founded, how, already convinced of the leading 
dogmas of the Catholic Church, she had refused to abjure the 
creed of her family till satisfied that her new religion did not 
force her to despair of the dear relative who continued faithful 
to the old. Francoise was herself no easy convert. She was 
firm against ill-usage, “se sentant glorieuse de souffrir pour la 
religion,’ and only yielded after a controversy in form between 
doctors of the rival professions, “ convaincue par des preuves 
solides.” And here, at the very outset, we have two of the 
most prominent features in Madame de Maintenon’s character 
brought forcibly home to us,—her good and honest ambition to 
be well thought of by her acquaintance, and her calm reason- 
ableness. Let us hear her arch-enemy :— 

“ Ses divers états l’avoient rendue flatteuse, insinuante, complais- 
ante, cherchant toujours & plaire...... Une grace incomparable 
a tout, un air d’aisance, et toutefois de retenue et derespect ..... . 
un langage doux, juste, en bons termes, et naturellement eloquent et 
eourt. . . ++. Toujours trés-bien mise, noblement, proprement, de 
bon géut, mais trés-modestement, et plus vieillement alors que son Age,” 
Is it not all characteristic of the little girl who was proud to be 
punished for her opinions, and refused to abandon them until 
convinced “ par des preuves solides ?” “ Je voulois de Vhonneur,* 
she said herself, talking of her youth to the favoured Dames de 
St. Louis, “n’est ce pas le péché de Lucifer?” She told the 
young ladies of the school whom she loved to gather round her 
how, at.eighteen, she had spent months in nursing a sick friend, 
“par l’envie de faire dire du bien de moi, par le désir de l"honneur 
et de la réputation,” and she impresses on them that this love 
of reputation, though alloyed with pride, “ est cependant d'une 
grande utilité aux jeunes personnes; c’est le supplémentide la 
piété, pour les préserver des plus grands désordres.” “ I n’enest 
point de plus grand ([plaisir],” she says, “ que celui d’obliger.” 
To the last, she loved strong characters. “ Ne me parlez degens 
incapables d’émulation,” she cries in one of the “ Conversations 
de St. Cyr,” “ iln’y a rien de bon & en espérer.” “ Naturam 
expellas furca;” we cannot help thinking that this lady was 
no exception to the general rule, and that the “péché de 
Lucifer” was her ruling passion to the end. M. Chéruel, im 
his useful book on St. Simon, quotes a well known conversation 
of Madame de Maintenon’s to show how the great historian has 
wronged her. It is that in which she describes to her friend 
Madame de Glapion the harassing cares of her daily life. She 
represents herself as a woman utterly broken by fatigue, and yet 
incessantly forced to exert herself. We do not for a moment ques 
tion the reality of her sufferings, but we think of the line from 
Waller Mrs. Croaker quotes in the “ Good-natured Man,” and 
fancy that Madame de Maintenon was not so inconsolable as she 
would wish toappear. She, the daughter of theruined spendthrift, 
the widow of the crippled playwright, is bored, but bored by 
Princes of the Blood! “ L’Esther-Maintenon s’ennuie,” but then 
“elle s’ennuie d’étre reine!” And charming Mary Granville 
can see “no pride” in these letters! There is a pride which 18 
above boasting, dear Mrs. Delany. 

The next great event in the life of Frangoise was her marriag? 
with Scarron. Poor, out of favour, in constant pain, and hope 
lessly crippled by disease, the brave little abbé had a cheerful, 
kindly spirit, to support him under his misfortunes. He saW 
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a 
pitied this pretty child, and as she was too proud to take 
ts, he could think of only one way of befriending her, 
and at sixteen Frangoise became his wife. It was DO safe 
refuge for a young and beautiful girl, the home of this witty man 
of letters. Scarron was courted and admired by young men of 
fashion and pleasure. Ninon herself was his intimate friend, 
and she and the brilliant gentlemen of her train where nowhere 
more at home than at the house in the Marais, where Scarron 
jested and rhymed. Frangoise, with the same exquisite tact 
which in after-years enabled her to steer unerringly amid the 
troubled waters of Versailles, at once understood the dangers of 
her position, and determined to avoid them. When the company 
at home was too gay, and the master of the house designed to 
drink the Duc d’Elbeuf’s health, “ avec emportement,” in grate- 
ful acknowledgment of a present of pités, his wife found it 
convenient to visit some respectable old lady of her acquaint- 
ance, believing, as her niece tells us, “ qu'il valoit mieux 
s’ennuyer avec de telles femmes, que de se divertir avec d’autres.” 
Scarron died in 1660, and Frangoise once more found herself 
alone and poor. That she remained so, is the best answer to the 
slanderous stories collected by St. Simon and the Princess 
Palatine. The time was one of great licence, and ladies of 
unblemished reputation permitted a freedom of manner in their 
admirers which, to the memoir-writers of a younger generation, 
became the basis of innumerable scandals. M. Walckenaer tells 
storiesabout Madame de Sévigné which would have ruined the best 
established character when the reign of the dévots had begun. And 
so there were stories about Madame de Maintenon, all of which, 
gave one, we may, with very little hesitation, set aside as 
altogether false and unfounded. But we cannot completely 
ignore the legend which tells that Francoise was not insensible 
to the attentions of Ninon’s favoured lover, Villarceaux. M. 
Lavallée pleads valiantly against very strong evidence, but we 
think he only weakens his case by trying to discredit the testi- 
mony of Ninon, whose honesty and straightforwardness are 
matter of history. 

On the whole, we should say that he is probably right, and 
that things did not go very far; but if ever this cold-blooded 
creature had a temptation it certainly was from Villarceaux. 
“Madame de Maintenon,” said Ninon, “ étoit vertueuse par 
foiblesse d’esprit ; j’aurois voulu l’en guérir, mais elle craignoit 
trop Dieu.” Ninon found her “trop gauche pour l’amour.” 
Religion, temperament, love of reputation, and a firm belief that 
“honesty was the best policy,” all kept Francoise out of harm’s 
way. ‘Je remercie Dieu,” she writes in her old age, “ de m’avoir 
sauvée par des moyens humaine des occasions ot je me suis 
trouvée.” A better and more lovable woman might have fallen, 
but the “ péché de Lucifer” here, as often, proved virtue’s best 
ally. These early years of widowhood were the happiest in 
Madame de Maintenon’s life. She had the best society in Paris, 
and that friendship, marked by esteem rather than love, which 
gratified her pride without disturbing her peace. Madame 
de Caylus tells us, in her pleasant Sowenirs, of the jealousy 
felt by the Princesse des Ursins on finding herself left with 
the young people, when Francoise was called away to hear 
the gentlemen of the party discuss questions of state, an honour 
she would have gladly declined, to amuse herself with her 
friends. That Madame des Ursins was jealous, and that 
Madame de Maintenon was “ bored” (“s’ennuyoit”’) at the con- 
fidences reposed in her, we can readily imagine ; but that gratified 
pride did not, at all times in this nature, more than compen- 
sate for every annoyance, we are unable for a moment to 
believe. She complains of the Maréchal d’Albret’s confidence 
in her at five-and-twenty, as she complains of that of the King 
at seventy; complains, pities herself, and craves for the pity 
of others, but still accepts, and does everything in her power to 
invite fresh disclosures. 

With the year 1669 came a turning-point in her for- 
tunes. In that year was born the first child of Louis and 
Madame de Montespan. The mother was a constant visitor 
at the Hétel d’Albret, and had there formed the acquaint- 
ance of Madame de Maintenon. She begged her to take 
charge of the child. Two motives determined her to accept, 
—her poverty, and her love of power. She had at last an im- 
portant secret in her keeping, for she steadfastly refused to 

accept the post offered her until the King acknowledged the 
child. She reared five, in all, of the royal bastards, with a 
care and devotion which it would show but slight knowledge 
of the human heart to set down to any selfish calculations of 
her own interest. All through her life, Francoise feels that to 





do her duty not only honestly, but with a generous self-sacrifice, 
which is at times truly heroic, is due to herself. There is a 
chivalrous strain in this nature, for all her coldness. And cold 
though she was, she had a real, womanly love of children. Both 
of these redeeming features come out in strong relief in her 
relation to the King’s bastards, and partially diminish the dis- 
gust which her conduct in the next few years must always in- 
spire. To have accepted such a trust shows little of that delicacy 
of sentiment, that “chastity of honour,” which is the highest 
charm in the mind of a pure and well-bred woman ; but poverty can- 
not afford to be delicate, and Frangoise was poor, and by life-long 
experience knew the bitterness of poverty. As her favour grew: 
she strove more and more to put by money. “Je deviens,” she 
writes in 1674, “la plus interessée créature du monde.” She 
is perpetually urging her brother to make the most of the 
various concessions she procures him, and to remember “ que 
tout ceci est sujet & de grands changements.” When we come 
to treat of her charities, we shall see the same rigid parsimony 
displayed. Like Swift, like Voltaire, like all really well- 
balanced intellects, Madame de Maintenon has a sensible ap- 
preciation of the real power of wealth. For the first few years, 
Louis had a strong dislike to the woman who had charge of his 
children. With what patience and dexterity she laboured to remove 
his prejudices, how stealthily she won his notice ; with what cold 
and heartless skill she availed herself of the extravagances of the 
splendid Rochechouart to wean the King’s affection from her, by 
making him sensible of the slavery he endured ; with what perfect 
art she taught him to find in her society a charm he had never 
felt before, that charm which belongs to an affection where the 
intellect can approve the judgment of sense,—all the details of 
this wonderful intrigue, where Francoise displayed a consum- 
mate knowledge of the human heart, the exquisite tact of a 
courtier, and an indomitable perseverance and power of self- 
control, are too well known for us to repeat. Throughout this 
long woman’s war, we cannot but admire the intellect and 
contemn the heartlessness of the victor. In one point only did 
that keen vision err, one heart alone did she misread. She 
would have us believe that she was actuated throughout by 
motives purely religious, that she was all through the faithful 
friend of the King, and of Madame de Montespan. She is 
always talking to her confessor of her eager longing for peace, 
and her weariness of Court life. But she must have chosen 
days when the mistress was out of favour to write to her 
brother, for to him she speaks in a very different strain. Her 
policy was clearly to drive Madame de Montespan from Court, 
and to rule the King, as his contant companion and friend. 
Such, too, had once been the design of Francoise de Roche- 
chouart. Whether Madame de Maintenon’s colder nature and 
undoubted sense of religion would have saved her from a similar 
fall, we cannot tell. The Queen died on July 30th, 1683, and in 
the early months of the following year the widow of Scarron 
the buffoon became the wife of Louis XIV. The story of that 
marriage forms one of the most graphic and dramatic episodes 
in the pages of St. Simon, and to him we refer all who would 
learn to what eloquence, genius kindled by hatred, can attain. 
The fact of the marriage is amply confirmed, if there are still 
any who doubt it, by the letters before us. 

We have now seen the last great change in the strange, event- 
ful history of the child born in the debtors’ prison of Niort. 
We shall, in another paper, endeavour to show what was the 
real nature of her influence on the principal events of her time, 
and to trace out her character, as reflected in the mass of cor- 
respondence relating to the darling work of her life, the founda- 
tion of St. Cyr. 





CHARLES DICKENS’S LETTERS.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.} 


Iy politics, Dickens professed to be a strong Radical, but his 
Radicalism was founded rather on strong sympathy with the 
poor, and a certain contempt for the conventional Conservatisms 
of purse-proud property and so-called economical doctrine, than 
any very strong grasp of political principle. Such Radicalism 
as was deepest in him is poured forth, in rather sentimental and 
incoherent fashion, in The Chimes, and consists in a just 
and indignant protest against the sweeping misjudgment of the 
poor by the rich, and against the absurd confusion between 
certain economical calculations and the doctrinaire maxims which 
a few narrow-minded persons choose to found upon them. This 





* The Letters of Charles Dickens. Edited by his Sister-in-Law and his Eldest 
Daughter. In 2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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kind of Radicalism finds very powerful expression in the following 
characteristic letter :— 

“Oh Heaven, if you could have been with me at a hospital dinner 
last Monday! There were men there who made such speeches and 
expressed such sentiments as any moderately intelligent dustman 
would have blushed through his cindery bloom to have thought of. 
Sleek, slobbering, bow-paunched, over-fed, apoplectic, snorting 
cattle, and the auditory leaping up in their delight! I never saw 
such an illustration of the power of purse, or felt so degraded and 
debased by its contemplation, since I have had eyes and ears. The 
absurdity of the thing was too horrible to laugh at. It was per- 
fectly overwhelming. But if I could have partaken it with anybody 
who would have felt it as you would have done, it would have had 
quite another aspect; or would at least, like a ‘classic mask’ (oh 
d-——— that word!) have had one funny side to relieve its dismal 
features.” 

But when we emerge from the life of hearty sympathy with the 
poor and their difficulties, which, in Dickens’s case, was very 
genuine and vivid, into what may be more truly called the 
world of politics, we do not find his Radicalism worth very 
much. Thus, in the great American struggle between North 
and South, which he, if any man, ought to have thoroughly 
understood, his sympathies are always on the wrong side, and 
his predictions as unfortunate as his sympathies are false. 
Thus, on February Ist, 1861, before Mr. Lincoln had assumed 
the Presidency, Charles Dickens writes :—“ The American busi- 
ness is the greatest English sensation here at present. I venture 
to predict that the struggle of violence will be a very shortone, and 
will be soon succeeded by some new compact between the Northern 
and Southern States.”’ That this prediction showed a singular 
misapprehension of the depth of the conflicting principles at 
work, every one now knows. But the curious thing is, that the 
longer the struggle lasted, the more blind Dickens became. On 
December 3rd, in the first year of the war, at the time of the 
misunderstanding between England and America in relation to 
the ‘ Trent’ affair, Dickens sent this answer to a question of his 
daughter’s, evidently under the impression, very common in 
England at that time, that the North would seize that occasion 
to quarrel with England, either from a complete infatuation, 
which implied their utter incapacity to measure their resources 
and gauge the magnitude of the struggle in which they were 
engaged, or else as an excuse for patching up a peace with 
the South on some such terms as he had prophesied in the 
sentence we have already quoted :—“ To her question, ‘ Will 
there be war with America?’ I answer ‘ Yes ;’ I fear the North 
to be utterly mad, and war to be unavoidable.’ Again 
he was not only quite wrong, but wrong for just the same 
reason as before,—that he utterly failed to understand the 
earnestness of the North, and the genuine and deep principle 
which inspired those amongst the people of the North who really 
dictated the lines on which the struggle was conducted. The 
next notice of Dickens’s view of the war shows a still deeper 
perversion of his judgment. It is in a letter dated May 28th, 
1863, 7.e., before Vicksburg was taken, and at the darkest hour 
of the struggle for the North. This is the passage :—“ A very in- 
telligent German friend, just home from America, maintains 
that the conscription will succeed in the North, and that the 
war will be indefinitely prolonged. I say, ‘No,’ and that how- 
ever mad and villainous the North is, the war will finish by 
reason of its not supplying soldiers. We shall see. The more 
they brag, the more I don’t believe in them.” We notice in 
that not merely the old, false conception of the struggle, 
but that positive hatred of the Northern cause which 
has now ripened so much that he actually calls the 
people “villainous,”—as opposed, we suppose, to the South, 
who were the martyrs and victims of this “villainy.” But 
the worst of all the criticisms which this noble struggle on 
behalf of freedom elicited from Dickens, is that contained in a 
letter at the end of 1865, after Mr. Lincoln’s assassination, and 
the complete victory of the Northern cause. In this letter he 
says, “ With a settled animosity towards the French usurper 
[Louis Napoleon], I believe him to have been always sound in 
his desire to divide the States against themselves, and that we 
were unsound and wrong in letting ‘I dare not, wait upon I 
would.’” That is, he would have plunged us into the most 
iniquitous project of modern times,—a war for the cause of 
slavery, its motive being our jealousy of the union and strength 
of a great Anglo-Saxon people. In this same letter is contained 
a curious little indication of the indifference felt by Dickens,— 
in conjunction, no doubt, with a great many other persons of suffi- 
cient weight of political character,—to the cause of justice, when 
the consideration in one scale was the “ Imperial ” policy in Eng- 





land, and in the other, the lives and liberty of a mee aeudal 
negroes. In reference to Governor Eyre, and the J amaica court 
martials, he writes :—“ The Jamaica insurrection is another 
hopeful piece of business. That platform sympathy with the 
black—or the native, or the devil—afar off, and that platform 
indifference to our own countrymen at enormous odds in the 
midst of bloodshed and savagery, makes me stark-wild 
Only the other day here was a meeting of jawbones of asses at 
Manchester, to censure the Jamaica Governor for his manner of 
putting down the insurrection.” Evidently Dickens’s violent 
prejudices clouded his usual accuracy of observation. Governor 
Eyre was blamed, and very justly blamed, for what he did—not 
while he was in danger, but after he was quite safe, and when 
the cruelties he sanctioned were the mere excesses of a panic- 
stricken caste. Dickens’s social Radicalism, so far ag jt 
consisted in hearty sympathy with the poor, and a deep 
knowledge of them, was sound and noble. His political Liberal. 
ism was very like the late Mr. Roebuck’s, liable to fail him 
just at the pinch when Liberalism most needed his support. 

But we must not conclude our notice of a book which, though 
twice too long, and especially too long in the tedious egotism of 
the letters on his public readings, is full of charm, by dwell- 
ing on the weaker side of our great humourist. Let us give, in 
conclusion, first, a delightful letter describing the persecution 
which his well-known generosity brought upon him from all charit- 
able associations, and then two very amusing letters, written at 
very different times, on an incident in the story of his most won- 
derful creation, “Mrs. Harris.” Here is the letter on the martyr- 
dom to which the great charities exposed him, at the time he 
was living in Tavistock Square :— 


“My Dear Yates,—For a good many years I have suffered a great 
deal from charities, but never anything like what I suffer now. The 
amount of correspondence they inflict upon me is really incredible. 
But this is nothing. Benevolent men get behind the piers of the 
gates, lying in wait for my going out; and when I peep shrinkingly 
from my study-windows, I see their pot-bellied shadows projected on 
the gravel. Benevolent bullies drive up in hansom cabs (with en- 
graved portraits of their benevolent institutions hanging over the 
aprons, like banners on their outward walls), and stay long at the 
door. Benevolent area-sneaks get lost in the kitchens and are found 
to impede the circulation of the knife-cleaning machine. My man 
has been heard to say (at The Burton Arms) ‘that if it was a 
wicious place, well and good—that an’t door work ; but that wen al} 
the Christian wirtues is always a-shoulderin’ and a-helberin ’on you 
in the ’all, a-tryin’ to git past you and cut upstairs into master’s 
room, why no wages as you couldn’t name wouldn’t make it up to 
you.’—Persecuted ever.” 


And here are the letters on the demeanour of Mrs. Harris after 
the birth of “ the Princess Royal of the house of Harris ”:— 


“Dear Sir,—Mrs. Harris being in that delicate state (just con- 
fined and ‘made comfortable,’ in fact), hears some sounds below, 
which she fancies may be the owls (or howls) of the husband to 
whom she is devoted. They ease her mind by informing her that 
these sounds are only organs. By ‘they’ I mean the gossips and 
attendants. By ‘organs’ I mean instrumental boxes with barrels 
in them, which are commonly played by foreigners under the 
windows of people of sedentary pursuits, on a speculation of being 
bribed to leave the street. Mrs. Harris, being of a confiding nature, 
believed in this pious fraud, and was fully satisfied ‘that his owls 
was organs.” 


“My peaR YaTEs,—Your quotation is, as I supposed, all wrong. 
The text is not ‘ which his owls was organs.’ When Mr. Harris went 
into an empty dog-kennel, to spare his sensitive nature the anguish of 
overhearing Mrs. Harris’s exclamations on the occasion of the birth of 
her first child (the Princess Royal of the Harris family), ‘he never 
took his hands away from his ears, or came out once, till he was 
showed the baby.’ On encountering that spectacle, he was (being of 
a weakly constitution) ‘took with fits.’ For this distressing com- 
plaint he was medically treated ; the doctor ‘collared him, and laid 
him on his back upon the airy stones,'—please to observe what 
follows—‘ and she was told, to ease her mind, his ’owls was organs. 
That is to say, Mrs. Harris, lying exhausted or her bed, in the first 
sweet relief of freedém from pain, merely covered with the counter- 
pane, and not yet ‘put comfortable,’ hears a noise apparently pro 
ceeding from the back-yard, and says, in a flushed and hysterical 
manner: ‘What ’owls are those? Who is a-’owling? Not my 
ugebond?’ Upon which the doctor, looking round one of the 
bottom posts of the bed, and taking Mrs. Harris’s pulse in 4 re 
assuring manner, says, with much admirable presence of mind: 
‘Howls, my dear madam ?--no, no, no! What are we thinking of ? 
Howls, my dear Mrs. Harris? Ha, ha, ha! Organs, ma’am, organs. 
Organs in the streets, Mrs. Harris; no howls.’—Yours faithfully.” 

The book is full of rather restless vitality from beginning t0 
end,—-so restless, that we feel the full force of a remark made in 
aletter to Macready, in one of the most trying years of Dickens's 
life, the year 1858 :—* What a dream it is, this work and strife, 
and how little we do in the dream, after all! Only last night, 
in my sleep, I was getting over a perspective of barriers with 
my hands and feet bound. Pretty much what we are all about, 
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waking, I think.” Certainly, there have been few men of 

+ genius less capable of rest in the deeper sense, 
than Charles Dickens,—few men whose genius would have been 
more enriched by the capacity for rest, had only that capacity 
been consistent,—which in this condition of existence it pro- 
bably was not,—with the marvellous powers which were kept at 
fall tension from his earliest youth to the day of his death. 





MR. GIFFEN’S ESSAYS IN FINANCE.* 
Ture is no need to commend this book to those who are in- 
terested in the practical application of economic principles. 
Not only is Mr Giffen’s reputation as a scientific statistician 
{00 well established to require the friendly offices of the reviewer, 
but these very essays have done as much as anything to obtain 
for him the position of authority, his title to which is universally 
acknowleaged. ‘The greater number of them have appeared 
from time to time during the last twelve years in various 
periodicals. The volume, from beginning to end, is a model of 
patient inquiry, lucid reasoning, and sober conjecture; and 
though the limits of our space compel us to confine our remarks 
to one or two of the essays only, we have found throughout the 
book that the same high standard of excellence is uniformly 
maintained. The first essay, which was written so long agoas 1872, 
but is now for the first time given to the public, deals with the 
“Cost of the Franco-German War.” The total cost of the war 
to each of the combatants is considered under two heads, viz., 
first, the direct cost, which includes the money actually spent 
for the purposes of the war, and the destruction of property 
which took place in consequence of its prosecution ; and second, 
the indirect expenses, so far as they can be estimated, resulting 
from falling-off of income, disturbance of business, and per- 
manent loss of capital. The direct expenditure on the war of 
thetwo countries taken together, was at the rate of thirty millions 
sterling a month, which, as Mr. Giffen observes, when compared 
with their aggregate incomes, is not a very large sum. But 
when the indirect losses come to be added, the total per month 
is raised to seventy millions, four-fifths of which, or some four 
hundred millions in all, if Mr. Giffen’s estimate is correct, 
must be considered a capital charge upon the resources of 
the communities concerned. In other words, the loss of 
capital was “probably equal to about five years’ savings of 
France and Germany combined.” This is how the matter 
would stand if there had been no indemnity and no cession 
of territory. The indemnity paid by France to her conqueror 
amounted, as we know, to five milliards, or two hundred 
millions sterling, and the cession of Alsace and Lorraine is 
reckoned by Mr. Giffen, capitalising their revenue at twenty 
years’ purchase, to represent a further loss of sixty-four 
nillions. After deducting from these two sums the ninety 
millions of capital which Germany spent during the war, we 
find the net result, so far as she is concerned, to be that she 
began life at the end of it with about £170,000,000 to the good. 
Mr. Giffen, writing in 1872, could not, of course, foresée the uses 
towhich this gigantic “ windfall” would be put. He discerned, 
however, the real danger of the situation, when he pointed out 
that the German Government, having large surplus fundsin hand, 
had become a lender on a great scale, and was supplying German 
speculators and traders with stores of cheap money. Subse- 
quent events have amply justified his doubt as to whether 
Germany would gain much by the indemnity in a material 
point of view. If we turn to France, the picture is a very 
different one, whether we look to immediate or to more remote 
results. ‘The amount of capital spent by France during the war 
is estimated by Mr. Giffen at about £340,000,000, and if to 
this is added the indemnity and the value of the ceded pro- 
vinces, the permanent loss to her is made up to £600,000,000. 
This is equivalent to a capital charge of £16 10s. per head of 
the population, or an annual charge upon the revenue of the 
nation of twenty-two millions. In other words, the French, by 
a war which lasted less than a year, and which destroyed their 
prestige and dismembered their country, have burdened them- 
selves and their posterity with a liability which is only less by 
a sixth than the whole debt which the building up, the defence, 
and the extension of the British Empire during more than a 
hundred years have imposed upon ourselves. The last point 
to which Mr. Giffen directs attention is the effect of the war 
upon the Money Market. War is usually supposed to 
diminish the supply and raise the value of money in two 








* Essays in Finance. By Robert Giffen. London: George Bell and Sons, 1880. 


ways,—first, by the spasmodic and temporary disturbance of 

credit, which always follows upon its outbreak, and which is re- 

newed, with more or less intensity, at every crisis in its progress ; 

and secondly, by the permanent absorption and destruction of 

capital, without which it cannot be carried on. The former of 

these phenomena was witnessed once or twice during the course 

of the Franco-German war. But, contrary to the expectation 

of many financial prophets, there was no sustained or lasting 

rise in the value of money. The normal tendency of war, to 
contract the supply of loanable capital, was counteracted by the 

combined operation of several causes, some of which may always 

be counted upon, while others were exceptional and accidental. 
The “diffused apprehensiveness,” as Mr. Giffen calls it, to 
which war generally gives rise, leads naturally to a general 
limitation of enterprise, and checks the demand for money. 
Thus in a sense—regard being had to the Money Market alone 
—war may be said “ to provide the capital for its own susten- 
ance.” Moreover, the effect of invasion is to deal a specially 

heavy blow for the moment at the industry of the invaded 
country, and hence, when the French Government came to 
borrowing, it had fewer competitors in its own market. These 
are consequences which may always be looked for among the 
effects of such a war as that of 1870, as may also, perhaps, 
the issue of inconvertible paper by the defeated combatant. 
But in the case of the Franco-German war, there were 
peculiar circumstances which further lessened the financial 
strain. The war broke out at a time of great general pros- 
perity, when the “ Money Markets of Europe were well prepared 
to meet the unusual demand.” And, at its close, the German 
Government, for a time, at any rate, used the vast sum of 
money which they received, as the instalments of the indemnity 
were successively paid, in a mauner which tended to ease the 
market. Instead of absorbing it as it came in for their own 
purposes, they lent it out in large quantities, and so prevented 
any sudden or artificial limitation of the supply of capital. 
There is another fact to which Mr. Giffen has not alluded, but 
which in our judgment helped to counteract the monetary con- 
fusiou which the rapid payment of the indemnity would otherwise 
have produced. It must be remembered that the huge loans which 
were so successfully raised by the Government of M. Thiers, 
were mainly subscribed by the French themselves, and to a 
large extent, by the petty bourgeois and the small rural pro- 
prietors. Frenchmen belonging to these classes, as a rule hoard 
their savings, and keep them in their own custody, instead of 
depositing them at a bank, as is the custom here. Patriotic 
feelings and a sense of the security of the investment led them 
in 1871 to disgorge these hidden stores, and entrust them to the 
Government. In this way, the supply of money was artifici- 
ally increased, and the strain of the exceptional demand upon 
the resources of the market was perceptibly relaxed. The 
result, in so far as it was due to this cause, must, of course, be 
traced to the peculiar habits and traditions of French social 
life, and cannot be expected to recur, should a similar exaction 
be levied at some future time upon any other nation. 

The essay on “ Recent Accumulations of Capital in the 
United Kingdom,” which was read by Mr. Giffen before the 
Statistical Society at the beginning of last year, is an admirable 
example of the application of scientific method to economie 
facts. The object of the writer is to estimate the amount of 
the total capital of the United Kingdom, and to ascertain 
the rate at which it is growing from year to year. With 
this view, he takes the Income-T'ax returns for 1875, and after 
deducting (where necessary) from the sums assessed that portion 
which cannot be regarded as interest upon capital, he capitalises 
the remainder at such a number of years’ purchase as the 
nature of the several items requires. The total so obtained is 
about £6,600,000,000, but to this must be added the capitalised 
value of Government and local property which is not taxed, 
of movable property not yielding income, of income which 
ought to be but is not returned, and of income exempted 
from the tax, so far as it is derived from capital. The 
grand total of the “capitalised value of the income derived 
from capital,” or in other words, of the “national estate,” is 
thus found to amount, at the lowest possible estimate, to 
£8,500,000,000. If from this be subtracted the value of 
movables (such as furniture, works of art, &c.), and of Govern- 
ment and local property, neither of which are direct sources 
of revenue to individuals, we have left a sum of nearly 
£7,500,000,000 of capital actually yielding income. Dividing 
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we find that it brings out a sum of £260 per head. The result 
is made more striking by a comparison with the past. Between 
1865 and 1875 the annual increase in the accumulation of capital 
was about £240,000,000. After full allowance has been made for 
the growth of population, it appears that during that period 
the people could have paid off out of their savings two and a 
half times the National Debt, and still have left themselves in- 
dividually as rich at the end as they were at the beginning. If 
we look further back, to the end of the great war in 1815, we 
find the capital of the nation was then about £170 per head, 
and the National Debt about £70 per head. In 1875, the 
capital, as we have seen, was £260, and the Debt was about 
£25. “Had we a National Debt corresponding to what existed 
fifty years ago, it would be over £3,000,000,000, and not [as 
it is] under £800,000,000; and the interest charge would be 
above £100,000,000, instead of [as it is] £21,000,000.” The 
question naturally arises whether the accumulation of capital 
is still going on at the same rapid rate, or whether, as has been 
often suggested of late, we have begun during the last two or 
three years to cease saving, and to trench on capital. Mr. 
Giffen is of opinion that the excess of imports over exports 
is not large enough to show that we are calling in capital from 
abroad; and that, even if weare, there is no proof that more capital 
is being so called in than is being simultaneously invested at 
home. But has the process of saving at home been stopped or re- 
tarded? The data as to this point are few and unsatisfactory, 
the Income-tax Returns being based on an average of years. 
Mr. Giffen, however, inclines to believe that except in the 
case of mines and ironworks, the depression of trade has not 
seriously checked accumulation. The extension of railways, 
the reclamation of land, the building of houses, and even the 
erection of factories and machinery seem to have gone on at 
very nearly the same rate as before. Nor is there any ground 
for serious alarm as to the future. The possession of such a 
gigantic accumulation of capital as that which is stored up in 
the United Kingdom ensures our being able to take immediate 
advantage of all progress in invention and every improvement 
in the arts and processes of production. 

Of the other essays, we may call special attention to that 
which deals with “Taxes on Land.” It contains a conclusive 
refutation of the claims which the landowners are constantly 
putting forward to relief from what they allege to be the unjust 
and excessive burdens of the existing system. Mr. Giffen points 
out that the business of landowning is a monopoly, and that, 
therefore, no benefit to the community as a whole can be ex- 
pected from a remission of any impost which ultimately falls 
upon those engaged in it. He shows that the rate at which 
capital continues to be laid out in land, in spite of the rates, is 
a proof that they do not encroach so far upon profits as to 
check investment. He traces the enormous increase in the 
value of land, and especially of house-property, which has gone 
on during the last fifty years,—an increase which has been 
out of all proportion both to the growth of population and 
to the rise in the rates. He reminds us that by far the 
larger part of this added value has been entirely unearned, 
and is due to causes to which the landowner has contributed 
nothing. He discards, however, Mr. Mill’s proposal to make 
periodical valuations of the land, and to appropriate to the 
State some definite portion of the “ unearned increment,” on 
the ground that Continental experience shows the impractica- 
bility of any such scheme, and because, if carried out, it would 
give rise to unnecessary apprehensions, and an undesirable 
sense of insecurity. Mr. Giffen’s own suggestion is that the 
present system of rates should be preserved in an amended 
form, and that the Succession Duty should be considerably in- 
creased, as it well might be without injustice, and without 
interfering with the investment of capital in land. 


BEATING THE AIR.* 
Mr. Burke’s novel is more cheerful than one expects from its 
title, which is not attractive. There are several sad episodes in 
the story, and the life of the hero is, for a great part of it, 
passed in vain endeavour, but the reader feels thoroughly con- 
fident from the first. that the ex-Guardsman will come all right 
in the end. His troubles are rather cleverly-contrived methods 
for bringing out other people’s characters, than solemn sorrows 
with which one is bound to sympathise ; and his imprudent but 
generous marriage is accepted by the reader—no doubt, it is so 
meant by the author—as a guarantee of the ultimate good in- 
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tentions of destiny. For this is a story of destiny. tae 
phrey Perceval is pulled out of his troubles, just as the 
reader anticipates, for Mr. Burke takes little pains with he 
plot, deals in no subtleties, and displays no great origi : 
but all through he achieves no success,—his active career is 
nothing but a beating of the air. Neither is hea striking or 
singular person, but a very good fellow, manly, gentleman} 
and real; living, though not especially vivid, and with nothing 
ideal about him. Everybody knows somebody like Humphrey 
Perceval, and feels it pleasant to know that somebody. This 
is not intended to convey that Mr. Burke’s hero is a common. 
place person, but only that he has looked for and found him 
on the level, not on the heights; and that there is no romange 
in the story, which has plenty of practical human interest, 
The writer displays his ability conspicuously in the character 
of Sybil Mainwaring, the young lady whom Perceval marrieg 
so early in the narrative, that it is not unfair to either the 
writer or the reader to divulge the fact. He exhibits, without 
over-describing her; he puts her into the story here and there, with 
subtle, careful, réal touches, neverexaggerated. Her womanly little 
ways, her instinctive prudence, her readiness to take a hint, her 
good-humonr, her real refinement, so nicely differentiated from 
the “mere veneer,” her helpfulness, her cleverness, her ungep. 
timental but genuine love for her unsuccessful husband, all 
make up a pleasant picture of a woman facile @ vivre, and yet 
to be relied on in great emergencies, too. Perhaps Mr. Burke 
makes her a little too practically philosophical,—not for the 
position, and for her husband’s welfare, but for life-likenesg, 
Does there really exist a woman—did he ever know one—go 
absolutely free from the tendency to “worry,” as Sybil Per. 
ceval? There is a short but admirable scene in the second 
volume, in which the character of Sybil is perfectly brought 
out. It occurs ata crisis, when the long list of misfortunes and 
vain efforts—none of the latter particularly painful, and some 
pleasantly ludicrous—has come to a conclusion, in the following 
manner :— 

“Sybil was reading a letter. ‘From my brother Harold,’ said she, 

He has just changed his station, and he likes his new quarters 
much. Garmagard—somewhere in the North-West of India—not 
far from the Hills. The capital is a large town, he says, with a 
Government House, and plenty of English people, both civil and mili- 
tary.’—‘ Suppose we go out there,’ said Humphrey.”’ 
By this time, the ex-Guardsman has come painfully near the 
end of his resources—that there has been no fault of his own, 
the story, which it is not our business to tell, amply proves— 
and he has been snubbed by friends freely, and cheated by per- 
sons whose business it is to cheat; he has had ample experience 
of the hollowness of expectations from acquaintances invested 
with the little brief authority of officialism, and also of the evils 
of such an up-bringing as his own; and now, nothing has 
“turned up,” and “something must be done.” He must really 
“ make a beginning,” and it had better be at Garmagard. All 
this portion of the story is very clever,—how the poor young 
couple, not far, then, from the melancholy estate in which 
people are described as “having seen better days,” put 
their house into the hands of an agent, and what comes ot 
that rash act ; how their few friends regard their intention, and 
how things look when everything is sold, and the result, in 
money, is before them,—all this is admirably told. Humphrey 
thinks it would perhaps be better that he should go “out” 
alone, leaving Sybil with a friend—a real friend, this one— 
and “see what he can get to do.” Apropos of this is the 
characteristic little bit to which we have alluded. Humphrey 
has not the courage to break this grand notion of his to 
Sybil, but he says something like it to the friend (Lady Blis- 
worth), and she writes a very kind letter to Sybil, asking her 
to stay with herself and Lord Blisworth, and adding, “I hope 
we shall be able to make the time pass as pleasantly as may be, 
in the absence of Mr. Perceval.” ‘Then Sybil hands the letter 
to Humphrey, with a sentence of hearty gratitude to Lady 
Blisworth, and goes on to say :— 

“¢ Well, I will go and lunch with her to-day, and tell her as well 
as we can what I think of her. But, you naughty boy, what made 
you go and tell her that you were going to leave me behind ?’—* In- 
deed, I did not. I only told her of what I feared you might have to suffer 
if you came with me at first.—‘ And what do you think I should suffer, 
if you went away and left me?’ Humphrey thought he would 
perhaps have suffered nearly as much, and his honest face betrayed 
his thoughts ; and Sybil ceased her badinage, to tell him how well 
she knew he had only thought of her happiness, and not at all of his 
own, iv his plans. And then she continued, ‘But you were quite 
wrong, my dear old boy. It was a very stupid plan to think of 
trying to make me happy by making yourself miserable.” 
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We would prefer that Sybil should not say “my dear old 
boy,” but that is a trifle; she comes out capitally under all 
sroumstances, and especially at Garmagard, where she finds 
herself among some odd and amusing specimens of Anglo- 
Indian society. Mr. Burke is in his element, and very happy 
while hitting off the cranks and quiddities of “station” life ; 
indeed, he takes the Percevals to Garmagard rather too 
manifestly in order to get his own fling at those characteristics. 
His descriptions of scenery are extremely interesting and vivid, 
introduced with good-taste, and not to the arrest or detriment 
of the story. As a whole, his novel makes a pleasant and 
favourable impression, although it is of a superficial kind, when 
the tone is compared with the incidents. One feels that force 
of character and depth of feeling are alike wanting ; not so much 
that the writer could not compass and convey both, as that he 
has not considered the gravity of certain incidents—the family 
disgrace of the Mainwarings, for instance—so carefully as he 
has studied the peculiarities of his people. He has given the 
humorous side of his “situations” a slightly undue preponder- 
ance, probably because he has kept too constantly in view that 
power of making things come right in the end which a skilful 
novelist will ignore to himself so far as he can, throwing himself 
into the actual influence and aspect of calamity with as much as 
ible of the finality with which calamity always invests 
itself to the feelings and the imagination of the sufferers. Mr. 
Burke possesses the rare quality of happy and spontaneous 
humour, his book is thick-set with keen and amusing remark, 
and comment, charming little bits of satire without spite, 
and neat touches of delineation and definition which tell 
like fine strokes in etching. He ought to be a master 
of the short-story-writing art, in which there are so few 
masters, for where the one dramatic occasion of his 
novel arises, he uses it with effect quite out of propor- 
tion in its vigour to the style of the preceding parts of the 
story, and makes it stand apart from them in a manner 
which is striking, but, strictly considered, a defect in art. He 
makes a great cowp with the incident itself, but it does not fill 
an adequate place in the narrative. The most original character 
in the book, and perhaps the best drawn all through, is that of 
Charles Perceval, the father of Humphrey, “one of those easy- 
going products of modern civilisation with which England, and 
especially London, abounds.’ The preliminary sketch of him 
and all the touches by which he portrays himself, are admirable. 
His death is a foreseen necessity of the story, but it is alsoa 
great loss to the book. 

Mr. Burke’s novel suggests the reflection that it is a good 
thing to have a young man “ of fashion,” a Guardsman, a person 
who has “ seen life,” and is a member of that world with which 
the young-lady novelists who do not adorn our literature are so 
fond of dealing, depicted by a man. We may presume that 
Mr. Burke is even a young man, and in the “world” of which 
he writes. Yet his hero, the ex-Guardsman, the club-man, the 
“eligible” Humphrey Perceval, is a good, honest fellow, who 
woos and wins a good, honest girl; never covets his neigh- 
bour’s wife, or neglects his own; neither lies, gambles, blas- 
phemes, boasts, nor bullies, but is, in a word, totally unlike 
the unclean beast of the modern idolatry. We are indebted to 
Mr. Burke for a good novel, and a wholesome hero. Young 
ladies, and others who write novels, please copy. 





SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 

To us, the interesting article in this month’s Magazines is the 
Duke of Argyll’s account in Fraser of American landscape as it 
strikes a stranger. It is so difficult and so important to one’s 
impressions to get an account of the look of anything previously 
unknown. We do not say that the Duke contrives completely 
to convey the impression in his own mind, but he certainly tries 
to do it, and knowing exactly the kind of ignorance he has to 
encounter, he in an unusual measure succeeds. His main im- 
pression evidently was of the unusual kind and degree of 
woodedness that he found. He expected to see districts full of 
“clearings,” or full of the primeval forest ; and instead, he found 
on the settled lands districts which had been cleared, but in 
which, wherever actual cultivation had not been attempted, the 
forest had grown again. ‘The result is a delightful quantity of 
trees, self-grown, naturally situated, and most abundant, but 
all, by comparison, young :— 

“Tt is not worth while to cultivate any land but the best. Every 
acre which is of inferior quality, or in an inconvenient situation, every 
rocky knoll too hard, every bank and brae too steep to plough, the 








sides of every stream, the banks of every dell, and frequent tracts on 
every hill-side, are left in a state of nature. But threughout the 
Eastern States and Provinces, the soil being full of the seeds of trees, 
the state of nature is a state of woodedness. Even where the whole 
face of the country has been burnt by forest fires, and the settler 
has appropriated whatever portion of it was best and most easily 
worked, the after-growth which has sprung up is a beautiful tangle 
of birch and oak, and elm and maple; and these tangles, wholly un- 
cared for, are left to flourish as they may. Toa large extent, these 
woods are of no value for any economical purpose, except firewood 
and fencing. The fine trees have disappeared with the original 
forest, and there has been no time, so young are even the oldest 
settled countries of America, for the new growth to attain any size.” 
That account, which appears to be true of every place in which 
the ancient forest has not remained untouched, will be new to- 
most of our readers, as will the statement that the Americans, 
so careless about trees elsewhere, carefully cultivate them in 
their cities :— 

“Planting, superfluous, and therefore neglected elsewhere in the 
New World, has been carefully attended to in the cities. Their 
streets are almost all avenues of handsome trees, the boughs meeting 
over the ample roadway, their foliage everywhere conspicuous among 
the houses, and often giving a comfortable rural aspect even to the 
most crowded seats of industry. The view of Albany from a dis- 
tance on the railway is very striking; the State House, like most of 
the public buildings in America, being large and handsome, and seen 
rising out of a most picturesque intermixture of tiles and leaves.’’ 
That really separate and most beautiful feature in the external 
aspect of American cities must have often been recorded, but 
we venture to say it has escaped the attention of nine readers 
out of ten. This peculiarity extends to the Canadian cities, or 
at all events to Montreal :— 

“ As we approach Montreal, the steep hill from which it derives its 

name rises finely above the river, which rushes swiftly round pleasant 
islands, and past the handsome quays and public buildings of the city. 
Built along the slope of the hill, and rising along that slope to a very 
considerable elevation, the houses much mixed with trees, and the 
top of the hill richly clothed with wood, full of the towers and spires 
of handsome churches, the city of Montreal occupies a position of con- 
spicuous beauty; nor do its attractions diminish on a closer inspec- 
tion. Long lines of handsome streets, with comfortable and sub- 
stantial houses or villas, and generally shaded by double rows of trees, 
lead us up to the higher levels, where gardens and shrubberies are 
pleasantly intermixed. Under the hospitable guidance of Dr. Camp- 
bell, an old and hereditary friend, we were driven round ‘the mountain,’ 
which has been secured by the municipality as a public park. From 
the whole of this fine hill the prospect is magnificent. For many 
miles above, and for many miles below, the course of the noble river 
is to be seen, which is here more than a mile wide, and which, up to. 
Montreal, is navigable for vessels of a large size. The vast extent of 
country over which the eye ranges in every direction has the same 
general character as that seen from the heights of Queenstown. It 
is everywhere richly wooded, and although the mountains which vary 
this landscape are not broken or picturesque in surface, they have 
fine and flowing outlines, with long and habitable slopes.” 
We have no space for further extracts, but the whole article is a 
long description of external scenery, to us exceedingly attractive 
because new, the only defect being the absence of an account of 
the roadside view. Will the Duke tell us exactly what.an 
ordinary roadside in the district he saw is like? It differs, of 
course, at every mile, and so it does in England ; but still there 
must be a general impression, which, for a reasonably limited 
district, it would be possible to render. There is nothing else 
quite so interesting in Fraser; but there is a most instructive 
paper on Eton, perhaps a trifle too favourable, and the entire 
number has more stuff in it than the two which have preceded 
it under the new management. 

The best paper by far in the Contemporary is, as usual, M- 
Gabriel Monod’s, on “ Contemporary Life and Thought in 
France,” which, as a rapid sketch, seems to us to approach per- 
fection. Perhaps, in the present number, M. Monod lets his own 
proclivities, which are clearly those of a French Whig, become too 
manifest; but,as most Englishmen are of his opinion, that will not 
diminish the reader’s enjoyment. “India under Lord Lytton,” by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Osborn, is a powerful but bitter attack upon 
that Viceroy’s administration, which, as Colonel Osborn be- 
lieves, has endangered the safety of the Empire. A little more 
impartiality in stating the Government idea of its own objects 
would have strengthened the paper, but it is difficult to read the 
account of the opening of the Afghan war without believing that 
a conquest of Afghanistan had been predetermined, and that 
the negotiations with Shere Ali were intended to fail. The 
Hon. Justice Fry writes admirably on the cause of the beauty 
of flowers, and produces strong evidence that utility is not, at 
all events, the only cause of the tendency to beauty which he 
believes to exist. He thinks that beauty enters into the general 
design of Nature, or its Author,—a theory for which he might 
have found strong support in some quotations from Charles 
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Kingsley, with whom that idea was a fixed belief. “Life in 
‘Constantinople Fifty Years Ago,” by “An Eastern States- 
man,” contains a vigorous sketch of the extirpation of 
the Janissaries—there was a better one, though, in Black- 
avood some years ago, among the “ Passages of Turkish 
History "—and of the gradual decay of the Sultanet under 
European influences. Mahmoud, says the writer, was the last 
of the Sultans, his successors having been comparatively feeble 
men, with no independent initiative. “Europe has sought to 
maintain the Empire, but as a feeble and decaying empire.” 
‘The two sketches of Lord Beaconsfield, by a Tory and a Whig, 
are neither of them at all good, the Tory believing in his subject 
so profoundly, that he thinks he has raised the honour of Eng- 
land; and the Whig treating him as a mere hunter after noto- 
riety, and his Government an embodied joke. The country will 
not be much the wiser for either view; nor, we think, for Mr. 
J. Boyd Kinnear’s article on miracles. It is very sensible and very 
thoughtful, but still it evades the question. Mr. Kinnear thinks all 
** miracles” in the Bible may be explained by the power of God 
to affect the inertia of matter, a power which man also possesses, 
and gives as an illustration the walking on the water :— 

* Let us try if this can be made clearer by an example. It has 

been stated before that if iron were made to swim on water by modi- 
fication of the law of gravity, it would be creation of a new substance, 
differing from iron in being of less specific gravity. At the same 
time, the original iron of normal specific gravity would have disap- 
peared. These processes of creation and destruction would be so 
unprecedented, that we should justly call them violations of the 
ordinary laws of nature. But at least we should then expect that 
the light iron thus created would be permanently light, and we 
should call it another breach of the laws of nature if on lifting it 
from the water we found it heavy. But if we were to hold a magnet 
of suitable power over the original heavy iron, when at the bottom of 
the water, we might see it rise and float, although not touched or up- 
held by any visible substance, and although its specific gravity re- 
mained constant. In this case it would be moved by a power which 
overcomes gravity, but there would be no creation nor destruction of 
any property, and no natural law would be broken. But if now we 
substitute for ‘magnetic’ ‘Divine’ power, there is still no breach 
of a natural law, for no property is created or destroyed. In both 
cases the acting agent is a power outside the iron, invisible and 
unknown, except by the effects.” 
Surely in raising the dead something more is done than affect- 
ing the inertia of matter, or even than that plus a mental 
operation ? Life, if a spirit can exist at all, which Mr. Kinnear 
assumes, must be separate both from matter and from mind. 
We cannot see why, if he thinks God the Creator, he thinks that 
He cannot dissolve and re-create matter. The paper is, however, 
worth reading; as is Mr. Bonamy Price’s on rent, a statement 
of the orthodox doctrine that rent is the surplus profit, 
after the cost of production and the profit the tenant 
seeks are paid; and Mr. Monier Williams’s exhaustive, but 
rather overloaded account of the tenets of the Jains, the sub- 
variety of Buddhists who hold jt necessary to conquer the 
natural self, and therefore very often go naked,—no particular 
conquest, in the climates they inhabit. The following passage is, 
so far as we know, quite original, and explains also the Asiatic 
idea of uncovering the feet in homage :— 

‘In connection with this subject I may remark, that what may be 
called ‘ foot-worship ’ (pé@dukad-pij@), or the veneration of footprints, 
seems to be common to Hindis, Buddhists, and Jainas. Even during 
life, when a Hindi wishes to show great respect for a person of 
higher rank or position than himself, he reverentially tonches his 
feet. The idea seems to rest on a kind of a fortiori argument. If 
the feet, as the lowest members of the body, are treated with honour, 
how much more is homage rendered to the whole man. Children 
honour their parents in this manner. They never kiss the faces of 
either father or mother. In some families, sons prostrate themselves 
at their fathers’ feet. The arms are crossed just above the wrist, 
both feet are touched, and the hands raised to the forehead.”’ 

A Bengalee, wishing to express the deepest respect, says, “I 
serve your feet.” 

Mr. Frederic Harrison has a fine, although rather hotly ex- 
pressed, appeal in the Fortnightly against the martial law we 
are exercising in Cubul, where we are establishing a terror, under 
pretext of punishing a rebellion. Oddly enough, Mr. Harrison 
clinches his argument by the remark that “such things ”—i.e., 
military terrorism concealed by suppression of correspondence 
—may delight newspapers on the moral level of the Daily 
Telegraph and the Spectator, but are utterly dishonouring to 
a nation such as England.” Mr. Harrison has a perfect right 
to abuse the Spectator, and even to affront it, if he pleases, by a 
comparison with the Daily Telegraph, but he should previously 
read it. If he had read it, he would have known that on the 
subject of Afghanistan the Spectator is, for once, in accord with 
Mr. Frederic Harrison. It would, for instance, endorse nearly 








every word of this particular article. Perfect accord with iy 
effable wisdom is, of course, not given to finite beings, but still 
even the struggle after perfection should be treated with 

M. Emile de Laveleye sends a thoughtful article, the i 
of which is, that Austria must be the heir of the Turk, 
the Balkan States being too feeble to stand alone; and 
Mr. E. A. Freeman rescues the word “loyalty” from its 
rather degrading association with Courts, and shows how tre 
loyalty is possible to a commonwealth. The word means 
essentially obedience to the law, and is only debased when it 
is transmuted into reverential feeling towards a prince be. 
cause of his rank. Incidentally, Mr. Freeman points out that, 
“People seem utterly to have forgotten the difference which, on 
any theory of kingship, exists between the king himself and any 
subject, even though that subject be his own child. A king’s 
son is not the chief of the State; he is not the personal lord of 
his father’s subjects ; least of all is he the Lord’s Anointed, He 
is simply a subject of the highest rank, who may perhaps some 
day become all these things, but who is none of them as yet. 
Yet we constantly hear members of the Royal Family spoken of 
in words which any intelligible theory of loyalty would reserye 
for the Sovereign only.” That is quite true as regards loyalty, 
but to make the statement completely true, it requires one 
rider. English law does raise the Heir-Apparent out of the 
position of a mere subject, by surrounding him with some 
of the immunities of royalty. To compass his death, for 
instance, is not murder only, but treason also. Dr, 
Humphry Sandwith’s account of his journey from Belgrade 
to Samakov is, as usual, most instructive, though he only records 
the experiences of each day. His most interesting fact perhaps 
is the great popularity of the Servian Government, even among 
Bulgarians, owing to the light taxation, and a certain energy 
in protecting life and property. The Servians, with their self. 
government, have certainly attained one of the objects of civili- 
sation. 

Mr. O’Connor Power’s paper on the Irish land agitation, in 
the Nineteenth Century, wordy and vague though it is, is worth 
reading, because it does contain something of definite proposal 
and argument. He wants the State to expropriate all waste land, 
reclaim it, divide it into farms, and sell it to the people, at a price 
to be paid in instalments extending over thirty years. He thinks 
there would then be three farms instead of one, a teeming popu- 
lation, and plenty of food for everybody; but he does not tell 
us how much culturable waste land there is in Ireland, what 
it would cost, or what security there would be for the payment 
of instalments. Are defaulters to be evicted, or is a State 
bailiff to distrain upon the pigs and potatoes? Mr. O’Connor 
Power thinks evictions would be possible because rents would 
be fair, but are evictions for non-payment of fair rents never 
considered tyrannical. If so, fixity of tenure without further 
State intervention would settle the whole question. There would 
remain the danger of excessive subdivision, and wpon this point 
Mr. Power is not quite clear. He says :— 

“Tt is supposed that the large tenant proprietors would buy up the 
small ones, and then, finding that they had more land than they 
could cultivate themselves, let it to tenants, and so renew all the evils 
of the existing system. There need be no fear of such a result, 
because the forces operating in favour of aggregation on the one 
hand, and subdivision on the other, would neutralise each other. At 
the end of a hundred years the changes in the relative sizes of peasant 
properties would not be appreciable.” 

That is final, if it is only true, but where is the evidence 
of it, in a country where population tends to increase, 
and everybody born on the land wants to keep on the 
land? Miss Bevington finishes her argument with Mr. 
Mallock, in a paper much weaker than her former one. 
Her main contention is that the temptation to be virtuous for 
the sake of humanity is a strong one, as strong as a religion, 
and will become stronger, those who feel it having social quali- 
ties which will ensure their survival. Can Miss Bevington 
produce any proof that it is so? Has not the least social of 
races, the Jew, been the most enduring, and the most selfish of 
races, the Roman, the most successful? She must not, she 
must remember, quote Christianity in support of her theory, 
for the Christians have become strong, relatively to non- 
Christians, while inspired by the religious conviction with 
which she would dispense. Their success is no proof that, 
uninspired by that feeling, they would have succeeded. 
The “ Domesday Book of Bengal” calls attention to that mar- 
vellous repertory of statistical facts, Dr. Hunter’s Statistical 
Account of Bengal, in twenty volumes, which scarcely any one 
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sy read, but which is a mine of authentic facts; and Sir James 
Paget gives us an accurate, though dry, history of the use of 
anwsthetics. The papers, however, which will be most attractive 
are Mr. Payn’s, on the “ Literary Calling,” noticed elsewhere ; 
«Jrish Politics and English Parties,” by Mr. E. D. J. Wilson,— 
a protest against any Liberal alliance with Home-rulers ; 
Mr. Stehving’s brilliant, but over-compressed sketch of the 
Bighteenth Century, as the “watershed” of modern English 
life, the century in which old systems can be seen receding and 
new advancing ; and the Abbé Martin’s most interesting account 
of the French Church, with its 51,100 secular clergy, 18,500 
« religious ”—that is, monks—and 86,300 nuns. The reader may 
note in it the signs of readiness to accept the Republic, provided 
only the Republic does not persecute, or revive Napoleon I.’s 


a“ organic laws.” 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Pai Yai 
[Lady Lawrence requests us to publish the following :—“ Mr. R. 
Bosworth-Smith, of Harrow, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
andauthor of ‘Mohammed and Mohammedanism’ and ‘ Carthage and 
the Carthaginians,’ has been entrusted with the preparation of a 
biography of the late Lord Lawrence, of the Punjab. As there is 
considerable difficulty in collecting materials for the earlier portion 
of his life, the family of Lord Lawrence would be much obliged to 
any one who, having personal reminiscences or letters of his during 
bis youth in Ireland and England, and his first sixteen years in India 
(1830-1846), would communicate with Mr. Bosworth-Smith.’’ ] 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS, Etc. 

Venice. By Charles Yriarte. (G. Bell and Sons.)—This fine work 
now appears in an English dress. The translation from the French 
has been well done by Mr. F. J. Sitwell, but the illustrations strike 
us as inferior, not merely in printing, but in sharpness and sure- 
ness of line, and in delicacy of half-tones, to those in the original 
issue. The frontispiece, for example, affords but a poor and indis- 
tinct‘rendering of the “ Triumph of Venice,”’ the immense design by 
Veronese on the ceiling of the grand council-hall in the Doge’s 
palace. The utmost precision of light and shade were peculiarly 
needed here, that the complex and difficult design might be intelli- 
gible. Again, the border surrounding the title-page affords an ex- 
ample of a fault common to all similar designs throughout 
the book, notably the initials which head the chapters,—the 
heavy blackness of the background overwhelms the finer parts 
of the arabesque design. There are four parts in this work, all 
accompanied by numerous and suitable illustrations. Part I. 
includes Venetian history from the time of the first settlers on 
the lagoon down to the incorporation of Venice with the Italian 
Kingdom. Of course prominence is given to picturesque incidents, 
and a systematic account of the development of this strange but 
beautiful city of waters must not be expected. If, indeed, we look 
at the titles of the six chapters which are comprised in this first part of 
the volume, we see that one of them is devoted to the art of medal- 
engraving. Now, this gives a key to the method of the whole work 
before us. For we find here that history is made use of to explain 
the development of art, rather than art to illustrate history. The 
nine chapters of Part II. are devoted to Art, the author including in 
that term architecture, sculpture, painting, and, oddly enough, print- 
ing, but relegating to Part III., and to the heading of “Industrial 
Arts and Costume,’’ such subjects as mosaics and lace. Part 
IV. of the volume sufficiently indicates by its title, “Venice 
of To-day,” the subjects of which it treats;—the approach to 
the city, the canals, the palaces, the churches, St. Mark’s, 
the leads and wells, the inhabitants, and what remains of past 
glories the visitor of to-day may still study and rejoice in, if he 
will. Almost every page of this book bears an illustrative engraving, 
—now the portrait of a Doge, now a view of a palace, now the 
Dogaressa in state costume, now the interior of a church, now a re- 
production of some famous composition by Veronese or Titian; then 
& carved well-mouth,a bronze candelabrum, a knocker, a sword, a 
piece of lace, a goblet of sixteenth century glass. Amidst so great 
and 80 varied a crowd of engravings, one can but signalise a few of 
those which specially commend themselves on account of the beauty 
of their execution or the happy art by which they successfully 
render the object portrayed. The Bridge of Sighs (p. 15), the 
cloisters of St. Maria dei Frari (p. 32), and the unnamed vignette 
on p. 34 may be cited (from Part I.) as fortunate examples of 
the skill of artist and engraver in reproducing the effect of the 
Venetian architecture in the Venetian atmosphere. These and 
many other illustrations in the volume are free from that extravagant 
use of unmitigated contrasts of black and white, and those pictorial 
Conventionalities and artifices which were so fashionable until a 
generation back. Before leaving this Part I. of Yriarte’s Venice, we 
must direct attention to the figure on p. 64 of the casket, in which 





the horned cap, or corno, of the Doge was at one time kept. This 
beautiful work of the sixteenth century is now in the possession of a 
private collector. We must not linger over the illustrations of the 
different styles and details of architecture in Part II., but we may 
note, in passing, the whole-page engraving of the facade of St. Mark’s, 
opposite p. 80, peculiarly interesting just now ; while we may commend 
to the readers’ special attention as interesting, either in subject or in 
treatment, the figures, on pp. 82, 83, 120, 121, 132, 133, 157, 161, and 
219. The disquisition on the famous glass productions of Venice and 
Murano, which M. Yriarte gives, and the pictures of glass mosaics 
and glass vessels with which it is adorned, are of special interest, and 
show considerable research and sound judgment. The specimens of 
seventeenth century glass, on page 231, are well rendered, and so are 
the sixteenth century goblets and ewers, &c., on pp. 234, 235, and 
236. We should have been glad of a few figures of those Muranese 
beads which formed so important and so widely-spread an article of 
commerce from the earliest middle-ages, and which were obviously 
at first reproductions, if not continuations, of antique Roman manu- 
factures of the classic time. In Chapter xvii. there are some 
exquisite designs of lace, the development or changes in its style of 
ornament being daly recorded and illustrated. This sumptuous pro- 
duction reached its perfection of richness in the rose-point of 
the sixteenth century, but the severer goemetrical styles of very 
varied dates have a peculiar though quieter charm in many artistic eyes. 
But if the first three parts of this sumptuous volume are rich in 
suitable and varied illustrations, and at the same time are full of 
excellent descriptive writirg, sympathetic yet truthful, what special 
forms of praise shall be allotted to the fourth and last part of the 
work, crowded as it is with all manner of beauties ? We can but ask 
our readers to admire for themselves the full-page engravings of the 
Vendramini, Grimani, and Foscari Palaces, and the smaller sketches 
of bridges, boats, squares, courtyards, churches, and staircases, as 
well as the scenes of daily life and the characters therein. We may 
say that this volume is a brilliant and charming one, not complete or 
perfect in all respects, not taking up, indeed, at all such subjects as 
Venetian gold and silver plate or jewellery, nor arriving at that 
tender perfection and appreciation of art workmanship which char- 
acterises Ruskin’s “ Stones of Venice,” or the “Catalogue of the 
Slade Collection of Glass,’’ yet achieving a large measure 6f success 
in the direction, and within the limits of its own domain. 
The Famous Parks and Gardens of the World. (Nelson and Sons.) 
—Provided the reader is not too critical as to accuracy in dates, in 
scientific names, and in the history and present condition of the parks 
and gardens noticed or described in this agreeable volume, the ex- 
quisitely tasteful illustrations with which it is so abundantly adorned 
will afford him varied and profitable enjoyment. In these pages may 
be found representations of gardens that may be imagined, but 
which never existed, save in imagination; of the courts of 
Granada, the fountains and park of Versailles, and illustrative 
of the picturesque, the fanciful, the grotesque, the prim, the 
quaint, and many another variety of those arrangements of 
natural and artificial products—cloisters, temples, lakes, fountains, 
cascades, grottos, towers, avenues, clumps, &c.—which human 
ingenuity has associated with trees, and shrubs, and flowers, and 
grass. Every period and every country has contributed something 
to the entertainment spread before us in these pages. Classic times 
in Italy and Greece, and the nineteenth century in England and 
France, Eastern lands in ancient and modern days,—all have been 
laid under contribution. And there are a dozen or more of beautiful 
and most truthful drawings of such fine trees and plants as the deodar 
cedar, the screw-pine, tree-ferns, cycads, palms, and Indian shot. 
Altogether, the volume is a choice and charming production, owing 
much to “Les Jardins” of Mangin, but enriched with additional 
features of English origin American Painters. By. G.W. Sheldon. 
(Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)—Justice cannot be done to this 
admirable book without a more thorough analysis both of its illustra- 
tions and its literary contents than is possible here. There are in the 
volume eighty-three engravings on wood after works of fifty artists, 
American, or living in the United States. Most of the painters are 
introduced by means of two choice examples of their skill,—enough, 
in the majority of cases, to convey some notion of their individual 
manner and merit. The engravings, in a good many instances, really 
succeed in rendering some of the effects of colour, as well as of light 
and shade and of drawing; in others, they do not enable us to judge 
with any certainty of the artistic value of the works they are in- 
tended to reproduce. The notes on the life and labours of each artist 
are doubled in value in many cases by remarks and criticisms by the 
artists themselves, and occasionally by hints as to their palettes and 
methods of working. In turning over the leaves of this handsome gift- 
book, we note, besides the well-known “ Chimborazo’’ of F. E. Church, 
some dozen other pictures which at once secure our admiration. The 
broad and bright but not flashing and dashing treatment of an Italian 
scene in S. R. Gifford’s “ Venice,’ compares favourably with the flippant 
trickeries of colour and manipulation too frequently characteristic of 
painters who give themselves to such subjects. J. B. Bristol's 
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“ Adirondacks” shows solid and sound drawing of mountain masses. 
There is a lovely “ Twilight ” by P. Moran, a Lancashire artist who 
evidently has a hearty sympathy with animals. W. Horner has a 
quaint picture of boys eating melons, and shows freshness and air in 
his reaper in the fields. ‘The Return to the Fold,’’ by J. McD. Hart, 
is excellent work from the hand of a Scotchman. W. T. Richards is 
represented by a grandly simple coast-scene, where forest and ocean 
join. W. Shirlaw is a Scotch painter, whose “ Tuning of the Bell” 
is rich and humorous. W. Whitteredge’s “ Rocky Mountain Aspeus” 
is @ poeticestudy of trunks and foliage, reminding us somewhat of 
the manner of Diaz. So also does the best landscape in the book, 
the “Spring Chickens’? of W. M. Hunt, a picture which com- 
bines exquisite tenderness with air and breadth. J. A. Brown’s 
** Storm at the Isle of Shoals,’’ gives the dash of water on low rocks 
at sea with force and truth. We should like to cite other examples 
of excellent workmanship or pictorial effect from this volume 
about “American Painters;”’ but the limits of space forbid 
further description of its contents, though we must record a 
word of praise for the pleasing colours and design of its binding. 
The Magazine of Art. Vol. II. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)— 
This new and meritorious undertaking fulfils, and more than fulfils, 
its early promise. The excellence and variety of the illustrations are 
not its only merit, for the descriptive letterpress is, almost without 
exception, of very high quality. It affords popular and pleasant 
reading, but there is, at the same time, no failing in the direction 
of accuracy of statement and sobriety of judgment. Every 
sort of fine or decorative art is here represented, but pictures and 
painters justly occupy the most prominent position. The portraits 
and biographies of artists form an agreeable feature of the magazine. 
The thumb-nail sketches of the most striking pictures in our London 
and provincial exhibitions constitute a pleasing record of contempo- 
rary art work. Here, too, will be found something instructive in de- 
scription, and in neat and appropriate illustration, of the processes of 
lacemaking, etching, and wood-engraving, of the elements of Japanese 
design, of pleasant sketching-grounds, and of Doulton’s Lambeth 
faience. Mr. Soden Smith gives us some more chapters on the “ Vicis- 
situdes of Art Treasures,’’—a subject which he has made his own. One 
ofthese chapters describes the splendid treasures discovered some 
twenty years ago in the tomb of the Egyptian queen Aah-Hotep, 
while another chapter tells us of the famous sardonyx ewer, once 
counted amongst French national treasures, and afterwards a con- 
spicuous ornament of the Hope collection. But we cannot linger any 
longer over the contents of this marvellously cheap, and yet thoroughly 
sound, artistic periodical, the present volume of which reflects credit 
on publishers, contributors, and editor alike. It is, indeed, astonish- 
ing to learn that the future parts of this Magazine of Art will be en- 
larged and further enriched with illustrations, and yet without any 
increase of price. Men of Mark: Fourth Series. (Sampson Low.)— 
This last collection of the portraits of contemporary celebrities sus- 
tains, in the excellence of the likenesses and the selection of the sub- 
jects, the high character of the three preceding series. Any volume 
which offers us thirty-seven really good likenesses of distinguished 
men of the day, and includes an equal number of carefully and simply 
written biographical notices, is sure to command the attention and 
appreciation it deserves. The portraits of Sir Samuel Baker, Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly, Dr. Frankland, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, the late 
Chinese Ambassador to the Court of St. James, W. P. Frith, R.A., Pro- 
fessor Huxley, and Thomas Hughes are of conspicuous excellence. 
The International Portrait Gallery. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) — 
Here are a score of tinted lithographic portraits of distinguished 
public men, chiefly belonging to the world of politics. Seventeen of 
the likenesses represent Continental celebrities, two Americans, 
namely, President Hayes and the poet Longfellow, and one Scotch- 
man (the Marquis of Lorne) completing the list. Amongst the most 
refined and yet most lifelike of the portraits here included, is that of 
Dr. Doellinger ; some of the others strike us as slightly tinctured with 
a degree of cradeness bordering on vulgarity. Evident pains have been 
taken to make the memoirs of the personages exact and interesting. 
The stories here given of the lives of such men as Garibaldi, Count 
Moltke, Prince Bismarck, Gambetta, Victor Hugo, and General 
Todleben are told with spirit, and though necessarily much con- 
densed, include the main incidents of their careers and the 
more conspicuous characteristics of their genius. Breton Folk. 
By H. Blackburn and R. Caldecott. (Sampsow Low and Co.) 
—The 170 illustrations which are scattered through this volume 
have, with hardly an exception, an element of quaint grotesqueness 
often verging upon caricature. But the general truthfulness of the 
sketches is, notwithstanding, quite evident ; and this conviction, that 
the artist and author have told us what they saw and heard, and 
have given us a faithful record of some phases of actual life ina 
curiously old-world corner of France, commends their work very 
strongly to one’s atiPetion. _ The people are fully represented in these 
pen-and-pencil sketchgs,. the country and the buildings scarcely at 
all. For a charming figure ,of ‘a waitress at Quimper, let the reaggit 
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Though it is not a guide-book or travelling companion, the whole 


volume, letterpress and pictures, will prove of great interest both to 
travellers going to Brittany, and to those who have 
scraped some sort of acquaintance with Breton folk,—_y, 
the Maid, by the Author of “Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta 
Family.” (Nelson.)—This book is quite worthy of the high repute: 
tion already achieved by the author. The story of the Maig of 
Orleans, in all its beauty, and pathos, and horror—for there never wag 
a more wicked deed than the slaying of her—is beautifully teld, 
The author, with the skill so well known to all readers of her 

has skilfully linked with the historical narrative the personal interest 
attaching to some humbler characters. The authorities bearing upon 
the history of Joan seem to have been carefully studied, espeg; 
the proceedings of the court which in 1457 reversed the infamous 
sentence pronounced by Bishop Couchon.—-—Silver Linings ; or, Light 
and Shade. By Mrs. Reginald Bray. (Griffith and Farran,)—This 
is a very pretty story of a blind girl, who finds consolation for her 
missing sense, first, in all good and kind thoughts and acts fop 
those about her; and next, in the exercise of a great gift of musi¢ 
and song. Mrs. Bray is only too skilful in her use of pathos, We 
have seldom read a more affecting book, but those readers who 
do not like what is gloomy need not be afraid of it for that 
reason. It is not a pathos that leaves a sad impression, while 
the simplicity of the writing which creates it, wholly free as it jg 
from any straining at effect, is a literary achievement of no smal] 
value. This if one of the best books of the kind that we have geen 
for a long time. Praise also is due to Mrs. Dobbs’s Dull Boy, 
by Annette Lyster. (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 
—Jem is the dull and unambitious member of an “ eminently gente} 
family,”’ though he has a sister, Dolly, who is almost equally unworthy 
of her exalted position. But the genteel family comes to grief— 
perhaps the shadows are put in with a little too much black 
just here—and the dull boy and his sister rise, not, how. 
ever, with the supernatural ease and rapidity with which such 
risings are often accomplished in fiction, to prosperity and 
happiness. It is not every one who has Jem’s luck in finding 
a treasure; apart from this incident, and the exceptions at which we 
have hinted before, everything in the story is simply and naturally 
told, from the beginning down to the very characteristic scene 
of Dolly’s courtship, with which it happily conclades.——Froh 
the same publishers we get Reclaimed, by A. Eubule Evans; and 
Narcissus: a Tale of Early Christian Times, by the Rev. W. Boyd 
Carpenter. We should guess that this kind of composition is new to 
Mr. Evans, while we may offer him a general congratulation on the 
result. The painter who is, or would be, the hero of the story, if the 
name were not far too good for him, is a distinct sketch, and the 
writer has manfully resisted the temptation of representing him as 
the subject of a melodramatic and improbable change of disposition, 
The heroine, and the old fisherman, and the clergyman, Mr. Suther- 
land, strike us as being more conventional and less effective, though, 
indeed, they are meant to be the more striking characters. Narsissus 
is evidently the result of very careful study. The circumstances of 
the period (which is part of the second century) are accurately given, 
though, indeed, we may suggest that it is scarcely correct to give 
“Caius” asa fancy name to a young Roman. One would not call 
a character in an English story by the equivalent of “Henry” 
or “Charles.” But the materials want, to say the least, a 
good deal of skilful working-up. The Christian apologists of the 
second century have now little but an historical interest, and it 
would be about as difficult a task as can be imagined to project suc. 
cessfully the imagination of a nineteenth-century reader into such 
controversy as was carried on between Justin Martyr or Athenagoras 
and their heathen or Jewish opponents. There is a little too much 
patristic learning in Narcissus. 





We have received the following magazines and serials for Decem- 
ber :—The Gentleman’s Magazine, which this month contains an article 
on Ireland by Arthur Arnold, in which he says he knows that “the 
Liberal Government which is looming in the near future will, imme 
diately upon its entry into power, make new efforts to settle the land 
question, and will give political equality to Irishmen in regard to the 
electoral franchise ;’’ one on “ Vital Air in the Sun,” by R. A. Proctor; 
and another on “ Pocket Boroughs,” by the “ Member for the Chilte 
Hundreds,’ who asserts that when the inevitable distribution of 
seats takes place pocket-boroughs will cease to exist.— Belgravia. 
—The University Magazine, L. Alma Tadema this month being 
the subject of the contemporary portrait.—London Society, which 
contains an interesting account of the trade-schools for girls in Berlin, 
an institution which should have its counterpart in London.—The 
Theatre, which denounces the Church and Stage Guild asa fanciful in- 
congruity, which may indirectly affect an amount of mischief many 
of its supporters would be the first to deplore.—Tjiié, which opens 
with an article, by H. W. Lucy, on the Irish Foté'in the next Parlia- 
ment. The writer seems to think that “the Rée&t Ministry, Liberal or 
Conservative, or whatever it be, will have to carry on the Queen's 
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nt with a majority of from twenty to thirty,”’ and that “in 


” circumstances, the Irish vote will become a factor of prime import- 
ce.” With regard to the Home-rulers, Mr. Lucy says that Mr. Parnell 
ll afollowing of twenty—“ a compact body, avowedly careless of 
Imperial interests—political bravoes, who will sell their vote in any 
market where the payment is the legislative severance of Ireland 
from Great Britain.’—Temple Bar, a capital number.—The Nautical 
Magazine, which again draws attention to the dangers attending the 
present system of loading coal-cargoes. —Tinsley’s Magazine.—Grant 
and Co.’s Christmas number, entitled A Bad Bargain, by R, E. Fran- 
cillon.—The Victoria Magazine, containing two seasonable contribu- 
tions from Herman Merivale and E. L. Blanchard,—The Churchman.— 
All the Year Round, containing an account of the capture of Cete- 
wayo, by one of the soldiers engaged in the pursuit.—The Argosy.— 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin’s publications.—Social Notes, which con- 
tains some pertinent remarks on the craelty of polo.—Part 12 of the 
Fern World, completing the volume.—Science Gossip.—Good Words. 
—The Sunday Magazine, and its Christmas number.—Sunday.— 
The Chatterbow publications.—Mission Life.—Golden Hours.—Sunday 
at Home.—The Leisure Hour.—Sunshine.—The Ladies’ Edinburgh 
Magazine.—Weldon’s Ladies’ Journal.—The Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion. 
—The Penn Monthly.—No. 1 of the American Art Review.—The 
Christmas number of the Graphic, a tastefully got-up selection of 
seasonable stories, &c., in which all the illustrations are coloured. 
Messrs. Marcus Ward’s Christmas and New-Year’s Cards, Tablets, 
and Calendars have reached us, and are equal in excellence of design 
and variety of character and colour to those of previous years. The 


borders and vignettes, into which are introduced pictures of flowers, | 


fruits, cereals, birds, animals, and fishes, are all very pretty and in- 
genious. The note-paper and envelope is a neat and clever conceit. 


They range in price from 4d. to 2s. each, and are thus within tke | 0 


reach of all classes. 

Atmanacks, &c.—We have received the following :—Kenning’s 
Masonic Pocket-book.—Some excellent Pocket-books, Almanacks, and 
Diaries, from the Religious Tract Society.—Daily and Monthly Calen- 
dars, from Messrs. Bemrose and Sons.—Cassell’s Illustrated Almanack. 
—Bverybody’s Year-book, from Messrs. Wyman and Sons.—Eason’s 
Almanack and Handbook for Ireland, from Messrs. W. H. Smith and 
So0n.—The Live Stock Journal Almanack, which is full of useful 
tables and information likely to be useful to farmers, &c. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——_ 
Adams (W. H. D.), Great Names in European History,cr 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 5/0 
Adams (W. H. D.), Songs of Society, 12mo (Piebering) 5/0 
Ainsworth (W. H.), Preston Fight, cr 8vo 
Akbar, an Eastern Romance, cr 8vo 
Andre (G.), Draughteman’s Handbook, &c., 4to .... 
Ball (V.), Jungle Life in India, &c., 8v0 











eocceccoecs mew 9/0 
La Rue) 25/0 | 





Rallantyne (R. M.), Rivers of Ice, new OMitiON, CT BVO ...ssesseeerseerereesee( Nisbet) 5/0 | 
Barbaald (Mrs.), Hymns in Prose, 2nd edition, BVO ccorccccecee 


+ John Murray) 3, 6 | 


| Bradbury (E.), Pilgrim 








cw. H. Allen) 108 | Yonge (0. 








Boys’ Book of Trades, new edition, 4to (Routledge) 2/6 

in the Peak, cr 8vo (B 2/6 

Brooke (L.), Love's Bondage, 3 vols. Cf 8V0....00.00.-eseecese0e0ee (S- Tinsley & Oo.) 31/6 

Brook (Leon), George Raynor, a Story, 2 vols. cr 8vo — 21 
1 

















Brown (H. D.), Better than Gold, &., 12mo... vssesevseneeves( Hoda ler & Seneaheen 

Burn i), “Old Rome, &c., 8vo (Bell & Co. 10/6 
Caldecott R), Picture Book, 4to (Routledge) 5/0 
Carrington (E.), Worthless es Laurels 3 vols, cr 8vo............ (Griffith & : Farran) 314 
Church Birthday Book. 1 (S.P.C.K.) 2/0 
Cox & Jones, Po: ¥¢ os of the — Ages, 2nd ed,cr 8vo(O. K. Paul) 6/0 
Church (A.J.), A Traveller's True Tale, cr 8vo (Geeley) 3/6 





Clarke (W. F.), Manual of the Practice of Surgery, 3rd ed, 12mo ...(Renshaw) 10/6 
Crane (E.), Nisida; or, Two Winters in Madeira, cr 8vo....,....(Sampson Low) 6/0 
Dickens (C.), Bleak House (illustrated), 2 vols. cr 8vo (Chapman & Hal ear 3/6 
Dickens (C.), Life of, by J. Forster, 4to &Hall) 4/6 
Duncan (F.), The History of the Royal rey’ 2nd ed, 2 — 8vo (J. y 18/0 
Dyer (T. F. T.), English Folk-lore, 2nd ed, Cr 8¥0........s.c0ceeesee0e> ..(Boyne) 5/0 
Edwards (H. B), In wre Clothing, 3 vols, cr 8vo... ood .(S. Tinsley & Co 1 31/6 
Excelsior, Vol. 1879, 8vo School Union) 8/6 
Geddes (J.), Hist. of the Administration of J. De win C. Kegan Pau! & Co.) = 
Giberne (A.), Muriel Bertram, cr 8vo (Seeley) 
Hardy (T.), The Return of the Native, cr 8v0_ ........+...(0. Kegan Paul & Co.) é ° 
Harper (T.), Metaphysics of the School, Vol. 1, 890....00000+-+(Macmillan & Co.) 16/0 
Haupt (E.), The First Epistle of Sr. John, 8vo0 (Clark) 10/6 
Hood (E. P.), Moral and Religious Anecdote (Hodder & Stoughton)—reduced 6/0 
Jenkins (E.), Jobson’s Enemy, Book 2, cr 8V0.......00-se.c0+eee00+ee(Strehan & Co.) 3/6 
Jephson (R. M.), The Roll of the Drum, cr 8vo .......... -veveeee( ROUtlOd ge) 5/0 























Jevons (M. A.), The Syrens, and other Poems, 12mo eccccecosococecscoosocensed (Kent) 2/0 
Jones (W. H.), Fasti Ecclesis Sarisberiensis, Part I............-+ (Simpkin & Co.) 15/0 
Joyce (J. M.), Old Celtic R , er 8vo C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 7% 
Kerr (B.), The King of Men, &c., 1 2mo (Houlston) 2 





Kingsley ic ), Works, Vol. 4, Hereward the Wako, cr 8vo, new ed (Macmillan) 6/0 
Lang (A.), Oxford, Historical and Descriptive Notes, BRD. ccovccccccee seved (Seeley) 21/6 
Large (J.), Sunday Readings fora Year, new edition . ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Leisure Hour, Vol. for 1879, royal 8vo (R.T.S8.) 7A 
Little Cousins; or, Georgie’s Visit to Lotty, by momen 4to .........(3. F. Shaw) 3/6 
Little Pilgrim, ‘WMustrated, new  E * _eceiemagneness (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
M-Carthy (J.), Donna Quixote, 3 vols. CF 8VO.....6.0..0006 ~ponasanuned & Windus) “ 
Macduff (J. R.), Brighter than the Sun, new edition, 8 RT * | 

Maurice (F. D.), Prophets & Kings of the Old oad new ed. ‘Siicmitten 108 
Meade (L. T.), Children’s Kingdom, cr 8vo. J.F. Shaw) 5/0 


Miller (O. T.), Little Friends in Feathers and Fur, Vol. 2, 4to.... ny" F. Shaw) 5/0 




















Miller (O. T.), Little Friends in Feathers and Fur, 1 vol , 4to <J.F. Shaw) 9/0 
Mistress of the House, cr 8vo (Hodder é y Ley 2/6 
Molesworth (Mrs.), The Tapestry Room, 12mo 4/6 

Moore (F. F.), Daireen, 2 vols. cr 8¥0 .......+» quapenentenseees: =~ & Elder) 21/0 


Morris (M.), Skin Disease, &c.,cr 8vo . (Smith & Elder) 7/6 
a Peninsular War, new edition, 6 vols. cr 8vo ,.....(Barthes & Lowell) 42/0 
lanagan (J. R.), The Munster Circuit, cr 8V0..........s0.s0-00+e(Sampson Low) 10/6 
Olivant (J. E.), Hine Moa, the Maori Maiden, 12m0 .cccsosseeesees ne ~iicohen 3/6 
Our Native Land, Windsor Castle, 4to 
Parry (E. W.), Epitome of Anglican Church History, 8vo (Gritiuh and Farran) 7/6 
Pedley (S.), Examples in Arithmetic, Cr 8¥0  ....ccccesceceereesdeeeeeee (Macmillan) 5/0 
Popular Science Review, Vol. 3, new Series, 8V0 scs-sccsecsssorsssssssesveenee(Boyne) 12/0 
Pritchard (C.), Sun, Moon, and Stars, cr 8vo (Seeley) 5/0 
Proctor (R. A. )s Rough Ways Made Smooth, cr 8vo ......(Chatto and Windus) 10/6 
tteer of the World, with Atlas,cr8vo ...(Oliver and Boyd) 6/6 
oe en Rise and Development of Organic Chemistry (Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Scott (J.), Cost in the High Oourt of Justice, 4th edition, 8vo (Stevens & Son) 26/0 
Sherlock (F.), Illustrious Abstai , cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Shiell (A. G.), A Year in India, 8vo... — Tot & Co.) 4 
Spooner (E.), Daily Readings for a Year, cr 8vo .P.0.K.) 
Squattermania, by Erro, cr 8vo ... Tinsley & Co.) 78 
Steinmeyer (F. L.), Hist. of the Passion and Resurrection ot 3, Lord Sts 10/6 
Sunday at Home, Vol. 1879, roy 8vo TS.) 79 
Thomas (D.), Problemata Mundi, 2nd edition, 8¥0 ......-»-... .(Smith & Elder) 10/6 
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Varieties in Verse, by Sigma, sq (Kerby) 2/6 
Waugh (F), Around the Yule LOg, 120 .ee.cececeeeseereereeeeese(impkin & Co.) 2/6 
Wetherell (E.), Daisy, new edition, cr 8v0 . (Nisbet) 38/6 





ote-Book, cr voy" sesssesareeeees( Stevens & Son) 16 
Goodwin (Macmillan 


Wigram (W. K.), The Justice's 
) 
sseeseeeeeeeees (Macmillan) 4 


Xenophon's Cyropedia, Bks. 7 & 8, Introduc., &c. by A 
M.), Novels, Vel. 6, Trial, new ed., cr 8vo . 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 














LY YCEU M THEATRE.—Sole Lessee RENT 
4 and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING.—MER- 
CHANT’ OF VENICE, —Shakespeare's comedy, having 

received with the utmost enthusiasm, will be 
repeated every evening at 8 o'clock until further notice. 
Shylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. Morn- | 
ing Performances of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
to-day (Saturday, December 6th), at 2 o'clock, and 
on the eight following Saturdays, December 13th, 
20th, and 27th, January 3rd, 10th, 17th, 24th, and 
3ist. Shylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in) 
WATER-COLOURS.—The Fourteenth Winter | 
Exhibition of SKETCHES and STUDIES WILL 
OPEN on MONDAY NEXT, December 8th.—Gallery, 
53 Pall Ma!!. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBI- 
TION of Sketches and Studies by the Members will 
Open Monday, December 8th. 5 Pall Mal) East, from 
10 till 6. Admittance, 1s; Catalogue, 64. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. — 
Por: AL POLYTECHNIC. —GHOST | 
ILLUSIONS; the Puzzled Artist, the Knight 
Watching his Armour, daily, by Mr. J. L. King.—The | 
Physioscope, Microscope, Kaleidoscope, Chromatropes, | 
&c.—Edison’s Loud-Speaking Telescope, demonstrated 
by Mr. T.C. Hepwort 
ful invention in Diving, Fleuss’s Apparatus, enabling 
the Diver to remain under water any length of time, 
Without any assistance from or connection with the 
Surface, demonstrated in the large tank by the In- 
Yentor—The Chemistry of Coal, an Experimental 
Lecture, and Fiashing Signals, by Mr. J. L. King.— 
ves and Crevices, by Mr. T. C. Hepworth.—Instru- 
mental Concert, by the talented Mdiles.and Master 
.—Grand Popular Vocal Concert, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Stedman, every Monday at 9.—Admission 


T 


to the Secretary. 





Head Master. 


IPON 
Modern School. 














application to 


Two Entrance Scholarships, 
whole expenses to £36 a year, will 
Competition for next Term. For particulars, apply 


_ Trent College, near Nottingham. 
~ EAMINGTON 


Preparations for the Universities, Army, Civil 
Service, Commerce.—Apply to the Rev. Dr. WOOD, 


—_ — - | 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 

FOUNDED 1555.—A First-grade Classica! and 

Two Entrance Séholarships in Jan- | 

uary next.—Apply to Rev. Head Master, Grammar 

| School, Bishopton Close, Ripon. 
ticularly requested to make a persona! visit, if possible. 


‘LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


COLLEGE. 





IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
—The next Entrance Examination will be held 
in March. Forms of Entry and all particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Mrs. G. C. Robertson, 
31 Kensington Park Gardens, London, W. The Sir 
| Francis Guldsmid Scholarshi ip of £45 a year for three 
years will be awarded upon the results of this Exsmi- 
nation. The Clothworkers’ Exhibition of eighty 
guineas a year for three years will be awarded in 
connection with the Jone |} Eotr. 


TIFFORDS “BRIDGE, near 

MALVERN.—A large Country House opened 

for the reception of a few Sons of Gentlemen, who 

are unable to go to school, and need careful tuition as 

well as a comfortable bome. Ages from 14 to 18.— 

Address, for full particulars, “‘ M.A. Oxon.,"’ Rosebank, 
West Malvern. 


reducing the | 
be offered for 


COLLEGE—| 





N.B.—Parents are par- 





10 FLEET STREET, Tears BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
.—The latest and most wonder- | The Right Hon. LORD oe ee od Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, 5g , D.O.L. 
RODERT BAYLY FOLLBTT, Esq. late Taxing Master in Chancery. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





to the Institution, Is. Open 10 to 1,2 till 5, and 6 till 10. 
ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR. | 
SHIPS and ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will be and Headache. 
on December 18th and 19th. a 
TUCK- 


DUCATION.—Rev. W. 
WELL, late Head Master of Taunton College | 
School, and Fellow of New College, Oxford, TAKES 
a FEW BOYS as PUPILS, — Address, Stockton 
Rectory, near Rugby. 





DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for Delicate 
| Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


MAGNESIA. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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CHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


TO THE ELECTORS OF SOUTHWARK. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—I thank you heartily for 
your kind response to my appeal to you, and for the 
evidence you have given, by plecing me at the head 
of the Members for Southwark, that you approve of 
the principles on which I have worked, ard on which 
I pledge myself to coptinue to work during my coming 
term of office. 

I will again render to you every year an account of the 
work I have done ; and strengthened by your approval 
and support, I trust to be able to influence the London 
School Board towards carrying out the great work of 
Elementary Education with efficiency and with kindli- 
ness, as well as with purity of administration. —l 
remain, Ladies and Gentlemen, yours gratefully, 

HELEN TAYLOR. 


EVIEWS of BOOKS—A 

) Country Rector of University distinction wishes 

to attach himself occasionally or entirely to a First- 

class Newspaper or Periodical as REVIEWER of 

general Literature.—Address, “ Rey. D. C. L.,” care 
of Mr. FENNELL, Newport, Mon. 

HOME 


OLLEGE 
IRLS, 
_~ 19 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 








FOR GIRL 


3 AMPTHILL SQUARE, N.W. 
eJeJ Mrs. DINZEY BURTON can RECEIVE TWO 
or THREE BOYS, fora few weeks, whose friends may 
desire to find a cheerful home for them during the 
Christmas holidays.—Terms on application. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

YOUNG BOYS, ages SIX to TEN years.—A 

LADY is PREPARED to REVEIVE from SIX to 

EIGHT BOARDERS, as sbove.—For Terms and Ie- 

ferences, apply, Miss SMITH, 22 Hillmorton Road, 
Rugby. 

too PHILBERDS PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL, 
NEAR MAIDENHEAD. 

Boys are specially prepared for the Scholarship 
and Entrance Examinations at all the Public Schools, 
also for the Naval Cadetship Examination. . 

In the new house, a Junior Preparatory School has 
been established, for quite Little Boss. 

After the Christmas Vacation the management of 
the School will be in the hands of Mr. E. M. Price, 
Mr. F. W. 8S. Price, and the Rev. W. H. Gwillim, all 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

In the meantime, for full information, apply to the 
present Head Master, the Rey. F. H. PRICE. 

IX PER CENT. FIRST MORT- 

GAGE (Water Works) DEBENTURES.— 
For full particulars, apply to B. R. DUKE,7 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street, and Charing Uross, London. 

ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds.......... serseeesseneseees £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

— Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
ree. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 

















Bes of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFFICE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Capital £800,000 
Reserve fund 235,000 








DEPOSITS RECEIVED FOR 12 MONTHS, AT 5 PER 
CENT. PER ANNUM. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 


TNION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up capital .......00-cessssresseeeeree£ 1 487,500 
Reserve fund ..rrcsscccrsesseesesseesseses 800,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight,,are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 
DEPOSITS are received, for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 
W. BR. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothtbury, London, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord HINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000, 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been ns as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
+m WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

aod Skin Di Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 

















PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFIOIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.) 
My Dear Siz,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con. 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Paig. 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. H 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, 


AT REDUCED PRICES, THE PATENT HAVING EXPIRED. 











A size, capable of warming 120,000 cubic feet of air... ... we .. £38 0 0 
B size, %» 70,000 fe iol. ak ao? gee ~ oa 
C size, % 30,000 Be a See ae ae 
D size, 2 15,000 2 ‘ * -- 910 0 


Second-hand Gurney Stoves purchased, or taken in exchange. 


FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Manufacturers of Pierce’s Pyro-Pneumatic Stoves, Gill Air-Warmers, Dr, Arnott’s Slow-Combustion Stoves, &, 
HOT-WATER ENGINEERS. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, “‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


And without which none is genuine. 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


WILL S’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
| Brand than the ‘THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
C AST LES 99| in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


AND *,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across 


Ask for tae COMPANY’S Extract, and see that 
no other is substituted for it. 


NEAVE’S 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES. 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 


NEAVE’S 





| 
LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly | 
nutritious,” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—* Well 
enemas for children, aged people, and in- | 
v Nad 


LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—* Can an- 
FO Oo D hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” | FO O D 
SANITARY RECORD.—“As a substitute for 
mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- | 
FO R scientiously recommended.” FOR 


Recommended A a Faculty gener- 
y- 


INFANTS AND 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 








INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 
s 3 Bs6ys ot O. ee, Oe 


R BRA VAtS 


Used inevery Hospital.) (BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON). ©& Jed by all Physici 
FOR ANAMIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 


FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhea, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 

IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 
General Dépét in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 
Beware of dangerous Imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be bad of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
An interesting pamphlet on “ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., BR. BRAVAIS and CO., Dépét and Agency, FER BRAVAIS; and at BARCLAY and 








SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO., New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 








of SCRIPTURE. Comprising “Those Holy Fields,” 





The LANDS, of the Pharoahs,” and “ Pictures from Bible Lands.” By SAMUKL 
MANNING LL.D., and 8.G.Greey,D.D. In 1 handsome vol., cloth elegan’, 21s. 


RES from BIBLE LANDS. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
ited by the Rev. 8.G@. Green, D.D. With numerous superior Ergravings, 
$s, pandsomely bound in cloth, gilt; or in best morocco, elegant, 25s. 


The MIDNIGHT SKY. Familiar Notes on the Stars and Planets. 
By 


;,of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, F.R.A.S. With 32 

Bom and other Illustrations. New and Revised Edition,7s 6d, cloth 

Siar ds, 98, with gilt edges. 
.GLISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil, by the Rev. 

' EN MannING, LL.D., and the Rev. S.G. Gragn, D.D. Beautifully illustrated. 

F operial vo, 8s, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt; or in the best morocco, 
elegant, 25s. 
HARVEST of a QUIET EYE;; or, Leisure Thoughts for Busy 
Lives. By the Rev. I. R. VERNON, M.A., Rector of St. Audriv's, Bridgewater. 
Numerous Engravings, 6s 6d, in cloth, gilt, bevelled boards; or in the best 
morocco, elegant, 178 6d. 

q — and WAYSIDE MUSINGS. A Companion to “The 
INGLESIDE a Quiet Eye.’ By the Rev. I. R. VERNON, M.A. With numerous 
fine Evgravings, 6s, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt; or 17s in morocco. 
RANDOM TRUTHS in COMMON THINGS. Occasional Papers from 
my Study Chair. By the Author of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &. 
Numerous Illustrations, imperial 16mo, 7s, bevelled boards, gilt; or in best 

morocco, 188. 

AMERICAN PICTURFS. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the 
Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. Profusely Illustrated by the best Artists. New 
Edition, handsomely beund in cloth, gilt, 88; or ia morocco, 25s. 

OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE: Their Colleges, Memories, and Asso- 
eiations. By the Rev. ¥. ARNOLD, B.A. Profusely Illustrated by Mr. Whymper. 
10s, elegantly bound, gi: edges. 

HOMES and HAUNTS of LUTHER. By the Rev. Dr. Sroventon. 
With numerous Engravings by Whymper and others. Small 4to, 8s, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

ITALIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 
8. MayninG, LL.D. New Edition, profusely Illustrated, imperial 8vo, 8s, 
cloth elegant; or in best morocco, handsome, 25s. 


The TEMPLE : Its Ministry and Services at the Time of Jesus Christ. 


“a TES HOLY phages 2 Polestinn Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. 
y v. S. MANNING, ’ b , 88, 
cloth, gilt edges ; or in the best pe tone neat a See 

The LAND of the PHARAOHS. Egypt and Sinai. Illustrated by 
Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. S. MANNING, LL.D. With Fine Engravings. 
Imperial 8vo, 88, cloth, gilt edges ; or in morocco elegant, 25s. 

The SEVEN GOLDEN CANDLESTICKS; or, Sketches of the 
Seven Churches of Asia. By the Rev. Canon TrisTRAM, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Engravings. 6s, cloth gilt. 

FRENCH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
8. G. Green, D.D. Illustrated with 150 Fine Engravings. 8s, 
or handsomely bound in morocco, gilt, 25s. 

SCENES from the LIFE of ST. PAUL. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, 
D.D., Dean of Chester. With Illustrations by Paolo Priolo. Imperial 8vo, 6s 
handsomely bound. 

SPANISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 
8. Mannine, LL.D. With numerous graphic [lustrations by Gustave Doré, 
and other Artists. Imperial 8vo, 8s, cloth elegant; or handsomely bound in 
the best morocco, gilt, 25s, 

SWISS PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
MANNING, LL.D. With numerous Engravings by Whymper. 
8s, cloth elegant; or in best Turkey morocco, handsome, 25s. 

TALES of THREE CENTURIES. Authorised Translation from 
the French of Madame GuizoT Dk WITT. With Illustrations, imperial 16mo. 
Three Stories in One Volume. 4s, cloth gilt. 

ISAAC WATTS: his Life and Writings, his Homes and Friends. 
EpwWIN Paxton Hoop. With Illustrations, 8vo, 6s, cloth boards. 

WAS I RIGHT? By Mrs. Watton, Author of “A Peep Behind the 
Scenes,” &c, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth gilt. 

A YACHT VOYAGE ROUND ENGLAND. By W.H. G. Kineston, 
Author of “ Captain Cook's Voyages,” &c. Profusely illustrated, imperial 
16mo, 5s, cloth gilt. 

The LEISURE HOUR VOLUME contains 828 pages of Interesting 
Reading for the Family, with numerous Ty @ hi the best Artists. 7s, 
cloth boards; 83 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges ; 10s 6d, f-calf extra, 

The SUNDAY at HOME VOLUME contains 828 pages of Interest- 
ing Sunday Reading, with numerous Coloured and Wood Engravings. 7s, 
cleth boards ; 83 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges; 10s 6d, half-calf extra. 

The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL.—The First Volume of the Boy’s Own 


By the Rev. 
cloth elegant; 


By the Rev. 8. 
Imperial 8vo, 


By 





By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM. imperial 16mo, 5s, cloth boards, gilt. 


’ SKETCHES of JEWISH SOCIAL LIFE in the DAYS of 
CHRIST. By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM. Imperial 16mo, 5s, cloth boards, gilt. 


Paver. Profusely Illustrated with Coloured and Wood Engravings, and 
containing 588 pages of Interesting and Instructive Reading. Edited by 
James Macavutay, M.D. 6s, handsomely bound in cloth ; 7s 6d, full gilt. 





London: The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row; and of all Booksellers. 





The ILLUSTRATED LIST of BOOKS for PRESENTATION may be had, POST-FREE, on APPLICATION. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wita THE BEST ARTICLES | 


ESTABLISHED 


DEAN B’S. 


THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


reserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
| Breath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE, | tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 


Taste Kwives, Ivory, per doz., from 13s to 55a. 

Exrectro Forrs—Table, 24s to 645; Spoons, 243 to 66s. 
Execrro Crvets, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 
Disa Covers—Tin, 21s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 


Fexvers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. 
Coat-ScuTTLEs anp Vases, Boxes, &c. 
Bepsteaps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 


Kitcuevers, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 
Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &e. 
GasELIERS—2-light, 163 ; 3-do., 50s ; 5-do., £6 6s. 

Gas Cooxine-Stoves, with Air Burners, 103 6d to £14. 














Parrer-Macut Tra Trays, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 952. 

Ex.ectro Tea AND Corree Sets, from £3 7s to £24, 
RONZED TeA AND Corrser Uans. 

Evecrro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 


Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
CLocxs—English, French, and American. 
Cuina AND GLAsS8—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | 
Kitcnen UTensits—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. | —— 
GarpEn Toots—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, &c. | 
Hot-waTer Firtines for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. | 


Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 28 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
| Chemists. $ 
| THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
- 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





FRY’S 


Fe"s CARACAS COCOA. 
A choi 4 Cocoa. 
COCOA OA mcntiiclieiens tod valuable article.” 
me | —Standard. : eel 
| GUARANTEED PURE. 
|FRY’S FrB’s , COCOA | EXTRACT. 
Cocoa , 
| COCOA, the su o heme hy 





BROOK’S sgEWwING 


| LIST OF AWARDS. , 





PATENT GLACE THREAD. 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 


ONLY Prize MEDAL, London, 1851. 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 

Prize Medal, London, 1862. | 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 

cellence. 





Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


COTTONS. 


| Gola Medal, Paris, is7s. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 
EMBROIDERY COTTON. 


Of all Drapers 
| Throughout the World. | 


a: ae J. 8. FRY and SONS. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—No more 


NERVOUSNESS.—The moment impurity enters 
| the blood health is diminished, and our nerves warn 
us of the disagreeable fact. “Cast the impurities out!” 
says common-sense, aud long experience testifies that 
Holloway'’s Pills accomplish this with the utmost 
certainty and completeness. To the dyspeptic and 
apathetic, they give new life and fresh energy by the 
| wholesome influence they exercise over the stomach, 
| liver, and other internal organs. The most wretched 
| indigestion fades before their corrective power, and 
therewith gloom of mind and indisposition for exer- 
tion disappear. Holloway's Pills purify and regulate 
the circulation by steadying the beart’s action. 


RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to 





be the most effective invention in the curative 
tof HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 





THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 


The Senior Surgeon at St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, Mr. JOHN MILTON, writes in his important 
work on “ The Hygiene of the Skin” (published by»Messrs. Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly) :—* After fifteen 
years’ careful trial in many hundreds of cases, both in hospital and private practice, 1 have no hesitation in 


siving my verdict to the effect that nothing has proved so beneficial to the Skin as 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT 


I have excellent reason to think it is the best, because it is oF Soap that is made, an opinion not only 
JS WILSON, and by Dr. TILBURY FOX, but 

vouched for by the strictness of Chemica: Analysis. So effectually has the process of purification been carried 

Pears’ Soap is sold everywhere. 


Attested by the late Mr. STARTIN, by Professor ERASM 


Out, that this Soap may be used even to a surface abraded by Eczema.” 


PROPRIETORS, A. & F. PEARS, 


By Appointment Soapmakers to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
W.c. 





91 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


often burtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft 
being worn round the body, while the uisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOO-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER. dtting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d. and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
3is 6d, 42s, and 52s 64 ; Umbilical! Truss, 42s, and 528 6d. 
| Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
| Post Office, Piccadilly. 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 
CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin. 
| ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
| 78 6d, 10s 6d, 15s 6-1, and 21s each, post free. 
| JOHN WHITE & 00., Manufacterers, 228 Piccadilly, 
onden 


SOAP. 
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COMPLETION OF DR. DUFF’S BIOGRAPHY. 


Now ready, in Svo, 12s, with Portrait by Jeens, and Maps, Vol. II. of the 


LIFE OF ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D., LL.D. 


By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D., Author of “ The Life of Dr. John Wilson,” 


“Dr, George Smith has supplied us with most valuable materials towards form- 
ing an estimate of the distinguished and admirable man whom I have named,’”’— 
From a Speech on Dr. Duff, by Mr. Gladstone. 

“You cannot help reading the book straight off...... Judging from the first 
volume, this will be a very thorough biography of a very considerable man. Dr. 
Duff was one of the greatest of missionaries, and one of the very few who have 
adopted original methods for the propagation of Christianity."—Spectator. 

“If Dr. Smith’s second volume proves as interesting as this one, he will have 
admirably succeeded in painting one of the most characteristic and individual por- 
traits that is to be found iu recent biography.”—British Quarterly Review. 





BISHOPS ard CLERGY on PREACHING and PASTORAL WORK. 


HOMILETICAL and PASTORAL LECTURES. 
Delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral, before the Church Homiletical Society, by 
the Archbishop of York; the Bishops of Carlisle, Rochester, Bedford, and 
Ossory ; Bishop Ryan ; the Bishop of Rangoon ; Dean Howson, Dean Perowne, 
Canon Barry, Canon Heurtley, Canon Bernard, Canon Ellison, Canon Hoare, 
Archdeacon Perowne, Dr. Pigou, and others. With a Preface by the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


COUNT AGENOR DE GASPARIN. From the 


French of TH, BOREL. This day, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


~ 
The EXPOSITOR. Vol. X. (July to December, 1879) 
is now ready, price 7s 6d. Containing Contributions of permanent valne by the 
Very Rev. J. J. S. Perowne, D.D., Canon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Principal 
Fairbairn, D.D., Dr. James Morison, Prof. John Massie, M.A., Dr. A. B. Bruce, 
Dr, H. R. Reynolds, Dr. G. Matheson, and others. Edited by Rev. Samuel Cox. 


JESUS CHRIST: His Times, Life,and Work. By 
BE. DE PRESSENSE, D.D, New and Unabridged Edition, Uniform with “‘ The 
Early Years of Christianity.’”’ Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“On the whole a most noble contribution to the cause of truth.’’—Canon Liddon. 


The WORLD of MORAL and RELIGIOUS ANEC- 
DOTE, By E. PaxtoN Hoop. New and cheaper E.lition, large crown 8vo, 
handsomely bound, 6s, 

“ A good selection, and an amusing and instructive book.”’—Spec/afor. 


The VOICE and PUBLIC SPEAKING: a Book for 


all who Read and Speak in Public. By J. P, SANDLANDS, M.A., Vicar of 
Brigstock. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 











PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 

OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE: 
Deductive, 4s. Inductive, 6s 6d. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Fourth Edition, 10s 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s 6d. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Wt? ER RESIDENCE for INVALIDS, 
.  SMEDLEY'’S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 





MATLOCEK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 

The Arrangements for HEATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
admirably adapted as a Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have had 
to go abroad. 

HYDROPATHIC, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIC BATHS. 


——$ 
31 SovurHAMPTON Street, SrRaND, December 6th, 1879 
? . 


SAMUEL TINSLEY AND Cox 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION, AT ALL LIBRARIES 
EACH IN THREE VOLUMES. 


NOTICE._NEW NOVEL by the POPULAR AUTHOR of « 
FLICT,” “WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN,” « PETRONEL wes Cox. 


The ROOT of ALL EVIL. By Florence 


MARRYAT, Author of “Love's Conflict,” ‘Woman Agai ” 
3 vols., 31s 6d. ee aa 


HACKLANDER'S “ EUROPAEISCHES SCLAVENLEBEN,” 


EUROPEAN SLAVE LIFE. By F. w 


HACKLANDER. Translated by E. WOLTMANN. 3 vols, 3ls 6d, 


LOVE’S BONDAGE. By Laurence Brook 


Author of “ The Queen of Two Worlds.” 3 vols., 31s 6d, e, 


The OLD LOVE is the NEW. By Maurice 


WILTON. 3 vols,, 31s 6d. 


IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. By Mrs. Harry 


BENNETT Evwarps, Author of * A Tantalus Cup.” 3 vols., 31s 6a. 


“ There is uyquestionable power in Mrs. Bennett Edwards's novel, ‘ In Sheep’ 
Clothing,’-—power both of conception and of execution.”—Scotsman. ? 


FISHING in DEEP WATERS. By Richard 


ROWLATT. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


DRIFTED TOGETHER. 


SAVILE. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


By Elizabeth 





EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


DON GARCIA in ENGLAND. Scenes and 


Characters from English Life. By Georce WINDLE SANDyYs. 
CONTENTS :—Montazgo—Bewleigh Towers—Daleham Mills—Oxford—Evers. 
leigh Hall—London. 


8vo, handsomely bound, 12s. [Trird edition, this day, 


A YEAR in INDIA. By Anthony Geéorge 
‘ 


SHIELL. 1 vol. demy 8yvo, 14s. 
UNCLE GRUMPY, and other PLAYS for 
CHILDREN. By R. St. JOHN CorBeTr. Crown 8yvo, 3s. 

A SPLENDID BOOK for BOYS. 


FRANK BLAKE the TRAPPER. By Mrs, 


Harpy, Author of * The Castaway’s Home,”** Up North,” &c. Handsomely 
bound and illustrated, 5s. 


STORIES for MAMMA’S DARLINGS. Ten 


— for Children. By AMANDA MATORKA BLANKENSTEIN. Crown 8yo, 
s 6d, 


SQUATTERMANIA; or, Phases of Anti- 


podean Life. By Erro. Crown Svo, 7s 6d, 








Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, 








FISHER’S | 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
A New Article, registered. BY 


FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
THE USE OF 


NO END OF 
WORRY SAVED 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


For the Safe and Orderly Keeping of all Papers and Documents, Manuscript or 
Printed. Madeina sizes, from small letter to large Folio. Any size made to 
order. 

Illustrated Lists, post free, of 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


A Sample Box sent, carriage paid, to any Station in England, on receipt of Half-a-crown in stamps. 





CANTEENS. 


LONDON. 





‘STEEL PENS. | 
PARIS, 1878. 


—_____________ | WHISKY. | 


| LL 








FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 


THE FAMILY TABLE, | | 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 








PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





CORN FLOUR, DR. 


HAS BEOOME 


WHO 
DUNBAR’S 


SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


a negle -e and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. ig ns a 
— pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. 
A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. . 
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ROEBEL SOCIET Y.—The 

F ANNUAL MEETING will be held at the Society 

* Room, John Street, Adelphi, Tuesday, 

© bet oth ; Rev. Canon FARRAR, D.D., in the 

The usual business will be transacted, and 

Chait ANCES HoaGAN will deliver an Address on 

Dr. e Physical Education of Girls.” The Chair to be 

. at 7.30. Admission free. 

A. BERRY, Hon. Sec. 

OGIAL TOPICS, and the ARCHI.- 

TECTURAL POSITION.—See the BUILDER 

by post 44d); Views of Entrance to Temple 

Sersens of Church of St. Guthlac; and House at 

Green, with Plans; President's Address at 

titate, and Full Report; Colour in Architecture ; 

me Germany ; Art; Sanitary Matters, &c.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
OODALL’S 
G HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


7\OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
G THE MOST ——— SAUCE IN THE 














This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
giands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom 
je. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &., in 

ties, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & OO., Leeds 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

he Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 

to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 

wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 

Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 

without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 
ckets ; 6d, 1s, 28, and 5s tins. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 

The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeabie Tonic 

get introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 

tion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 

tores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 

DELICIOUS to STEWED RIOE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINUS of FRUIT. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 

DELICIOUS ALONE. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the = Unequalied for 
the purpose intended. ill give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally,asa useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Sold in boxes, 6d and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & OO., Leeds. 





‘OODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties toa very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverage ever 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


The Greatest Heiress in England. 


By Mas. OLIPHANT. 


Through the Storm. By Charles 


QUENTIN. 
Little Miss Primrose. By the 
the 


AvTHOR of “St. OLAVE'S,” &c. 
SECOND ‘a, 


Young Mrs. Jardine. 
By the Author of 


AvtTnHor of “ JOHN HALIFAX.” 
** ANNE DYSART,” &c. 


Sir John. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Just published, with Portrait of Author, crown 8yo, 


price 7s 6d. 

ARD ESSAYS, CLAY’S DECT- 
_J SIONS, and CARD-TABLE TALK. By Caven- 

pisu. Of all Booksellers, and at the Libraries. 

Tuos. De La Rve and Co, London. 

V HIST (Laws and Principles). 12th 
Edition. Price 5s. ECARTE, price 2s 64. 
PIQUET, price 38s 6d. ROUND GAMES at CARDS, 
price Is 64. LAWN TENNIS and BADMINTON, 


price ls. Of al) Booksellers. 
Tos. De La Ruz and Co., London. 





By the same Author. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
OSWELL’S CORRESPONDENCE 
with the Hon. ANDREW ERSKINE, and his 
JOURNAL of a TOUR to CORSICA. By GEORGE 
Brrxseck Hr, D.O.L. Of all Booksellers. 
Tuos De La Rugand Co.. London. _ 


Demy 8¥0, cloth, price 25s, with Map, and Illustrations 
on Wood 


UNGLE LIFE in INDIA; or, the 
e Journeys and Journals of an Indian Geologist. 
By V. Batt, M.A., F.G.S., &c. Of all Booksellers, 
_Tuos. De La Rvs and Oo., London. 
Crown 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, price 10s 64. 2 
N ART STUDENT in MUNICH. 
By ANNA Mary Howi!tt-Watts. New Edition, 
revised by the Authoress, with several new chapters. 
Of all Booksellers. 
Tuos. De La Rvs and Co., London. 
Crown $v0, 2 vols., cloth, price 15s. 
TRANGE STORIES from a 
CHINESE STUDIO. Translated and Anno- 
tated by HERBERT A. GILES, of H.M.’s Consular Ser- 


vice. Of all Booksellers 
Tuos, De La RvE and Co., London. 


Crown Svo, 2 vols., cloth, price 103 64. 
RNESTINE. A Novel. By the 
Authoress of the “ Vulture-Maiden.” Trans- 
lated from the German by the Rev. S. Bariné-GouLp. 


Of all Booksellers. 
TuHos. De LA Rvk and Co., London. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 108. — . 
NATURE 

















THE 


STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S ALMANACS, 
1880, 





GILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S 
ALMANAC and WHITAKER'S OLERG YMAN'S 
DIARY. This Almanac contains a complete 
Calendar of the Festivals, &c , of the Church of 
England, with the Lessons appointed for every 
~~ in the Year, according to new Lectionary ; 
a wr j of 90 pages, for Memoranda ; a complete 
List of the dignified Clergy of each Diocese in 
England, Wales, Ireland, and the Colonies, with 
the official arm orial bearings of each Archbishop 
and Bi-hop; a List of the Incumbents of London 
and of Parishes within ten miles of London; of 
the Officials of the Universities and Public 
Schools ; of the Head Masters of Endowed Gram. 
mar Schools; a very complete Peerage, and other 
information interesting to the Clergy and Laity 
of England. Price 2s 6d, in cloth. 


The STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S 
SHEET ALMANAO, on super-ro: paper, is 
equally adapted for the Counting-house and the 
Library, containing Lists of the Chief Officers of 
State, Judges, Public Ofices, London 
and Insurance Offices, with very copious Postal 
Information, and is embellished with a View of 
the New Law Courts, price 2s. Proof Impres- 
sions of the View, on thick paper, may be had at 
3s each, 

t, 


GOLDSMITH’S ALMANAC. Elegan 
useful, and portable, it is essentially adapted for 
the pocket, not only from its miniature size, but 
from its containing a vast amount of useful and 
valuable matter for occasional reference. Price 
6d, sewed. 

It is kept by all Booksellers in a variety of bindings 

for presents. 


The BRITISH ALMANAC. Con 

the Calendar of Remarkable Days and Terms; 
Monthly Notices, Sunday Lessons ; Meteorological 
Tables and Remarks; Astronomical Facts and 
Phenomena; Tables of the Sun, Moon,and Tides; 
with a Miscellaneous Register of Information con- 
nected with Government, Legislation, Commerce, 
ous nena, and various useful Tables. 

ice Is. 


The COMPANION to the ALMANAC. 


A Year-Book of General Information for 1880, on 
Shi d with Math r 





j , Geography, 
Fine-Arts, Political Economy, Public Improve- 
ments, Legislation, Statistics, &c. Price 2s 


The BRITISH ALMANAC and COM- 
PANION. Bound together in cloth, price 4s. 


The STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Ludgate Gill, 
London ; and all Booksellers. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER, 1879. No. DOOLXX., price 9s 64. 


THEATRICAL Rerorm: THe “ MERCHANT OF VaNICcE” 
AT THE LyCauM. 

ReATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NAME ?—Part IX. 
PROGRESS 

Busu Lirs IN QUEENSLAND.—Part I. 

Op SQuiRgs AND New. 

THw Broaps AND Rivers OF NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. 
A LIBERAL ADDRESS. 

POLITICAL RaBies. 

Tae Late Joan BLACKWOOD. 

WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 








discovered, for both winter and . Itis 
easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public —Sold in packets, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 
housemen, &c. 
Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., 
White Horse Street, Leeds. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing 

is so highly appreciated as a case of GRANT'S 
MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be or- 
dered of any Wine Merchant, or direct of T. GRANT, 
Distillery, Maidstone. Queen's quality, as supplied to 
Her Majesty, 42s per dozen, net; Sportsmans’, 
Special quality, 50s per dozen. Prepayment required. 
Carriage free in England. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 

is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application te DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


PRIZE 





MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


This tue OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
Principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 








SIMPLE STORY, and 
and ART. By Mrs INCHBALD. With a Por- 
trait, and Introductory Memoir by WILLIAM BELL 
Scott. Of all Booksellers. 
Tuos. De La Rue and Co., London. 
E LA RUE and CO.’S INDELIBLE 
RED-LETTER DIARIES, CONDENSED 
DIARIES, and TABLET CALENDARS, for 1880, in 
great variety, may now be had of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. Also, the “ FINGER-SHAPED SERI&s,” in 
neat cages, extra gilt. Wholesale only of the Publishers. 
Tuos. Dk La RvE and Co., London. 


E LA RUE and CO.’S “ HALF- 

CROWN " DIARY for 1880, containing a large 
amount of useful information, and ample space for 
memoranda, Size, post 8vo, half-bound cloth. Suit- 
able for the eounting-house or study. Of all Book- 
sellers and Stationers. Wholesale only of the 


blishers. 
- “THOS. De LA Rue and Oo., London. 





VERY DAY.—“A story 
takable power."—Pall Mull Ga 
dialogue is often brilliant.”"—Spectator. 


rds, 1s 6d. 
shaban REMINGTON, 7 Arundel! Street, Strand. 


of unmis- 
rette.——" The 
Cloth, 338; 





Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropext G. Watts, M.D., M.R.O.S., 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
ee: MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


Just published, crown 8yvo, price 2s. a 
HE SYRENS, and other POEMS. 
By MARY ANN JEVONS. 
London: W. KgNT and Co, 23 Paternoster Row. 
Liverpool; Henay Y OUNG, 12 South Castle Streot. 


TINHE PARTING, GIFT, and other 

Poems, Dedicated to Captain J. BRENTON 
GAREY. By HaukisTre Pain MORGAN, Grand- 
daughter of the late Jobn Beecroft, Governer and 
Consul of Fernando Po. Feap 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt lettered, 4s. 











London : WILLIAM POOLs, 124 Paternoster Row. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for DECEMBER, 1879, price 2s 64. 
= Irish LAND AGITATION. ByJ. O'Connor Power, 


GOVERNMENT AND THE ARTISTS. (1.) By Sir F. 
Leighton, P.R.A. (2.) By Henry T. Wells, R.A 
THe LITERARY CALLING AND ITS Fotvurs, By James 


Payn. 
MopeRN ATHEISM AND MR. MALLOCK. (Concluded.) 
By Miss L. 8S. Bevington. 
THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN. By Dr. Julius Althaus. 
Tue Doomspay Book OF Ban@au. By Francia W. 


Rowsell, C.B. 

MISTRESS AND SERVANTS. By Miss Caroline E. 
Stepien. 

Reasons FOR DOUBT IN THE CHURCH OF Roms. By 
the Right Hon. the Ear! of Redesdale, 

Ixish POLITICS AND ENGLISH Partias. By Edward 


D. J. Wilson. 
A ree THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By William 
tebbi 


ra 
ON THe PRESENT STATE OF THE Feence Onvurca. By 
the Abbé Martin. 
EscaPse FROM PAIN: THE HisToRY OF A DISCOVERY. 
By Sir James Paget, Bart. 
C. Ke@an Pavt and Oo., London. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 240. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 


DECEMBER. With Lilustrations by Grorce 
pu Maurier and W. SMa. 
CONTENTS. 


MADEMOISELLE De® Mersac. (With an Illustration.) 
Chaps. 28. Holmharst.—29. ln which Jeanne takes a 
Walk.—-30, Jeanne gains a New Friend. 

LiFe IN BRITTANY. 

Isaac DISKAELI AND BOLTON Coaney. 

THE FOUR SOUTHBRN H&aDLANDS OF Devon. 

THe HisToRY OF Haconsy. 

SHAKSPERE'S FOOLS. By J. Newby Hetherington. 

TEACHING GRANDMOTHER—GBANDMOTHER'S TBACH- 
InG. By Alfred Austin. 

Wuite Wines: A YacuTinG Romance. (With en 
lilustration., Chap. 17. Villany Abroad.—18. An 


Ultimatum.—19. Toe New Suitor. 
Loudon: SMITH, ELDER, and Vo. L5 Waterloo Place. 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo, 12s. 


LIFE OF ROBERT DICK, 
Baker, of Thurso. 


** Robert Dick's life, from beginning to end, was a 
series of struggles with adversity...... The story here 
told is one of such absorbing interest that, from the 
first page to the last, the author keeps his reader in 
deep sympathy with his hero. Mr. Smiles’s volume 
will be a more enduring monument to the scientific 
baker than the obelisk which — keeps guard 
= his grave in the cemetery at Thurso.”—PROFESSOR 

UEDLER. 





Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


LIFE OF A SCOTCH 
NATURALIST. 


“The ‘ Life of a Scotch Naturalist’ is a record of 
in .—of fame unmingled with any 

sordid advantage,—of work absolutely disinterested 
aud done ‘for nought,’ as all the noblest work bas 
been done.”— Blackwood's Magazine. 





“Brimful of interest from beginning to end.”"— 
World. 





5 vols. crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. 


“You have been happy—no other profession, I 
think, has been happier in its biographies—in having 
as your historian Mr. Smiles."—Ricut Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONB, at the Engineers’ Banquet. 


“I have just been reading a work of great interest, 
which I recommend to your notice,—I mean Smiles's 
‘Lives of the Engineers. No more interesting 
books have been published of late years than those of 
Mr. Smiles—his ‘Lives of the Engineers,’ his ‘ Life 
of George Stephenson, and his admirable little book 
on‘ Self-Help,’ a most valuable manual.’"—RiGHT Hon. 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 





Post 8vo, 6s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 


“Mr. Smiles has hit upon a rich vein of ore, and 
works it with great success. He has the art ef bio- 
graphy, which is by no means so easy of attainment 
as, aiying from the number ef persons who attempt 
this species of composition, one would imagine it to 
be... e memoirs contain much original information, 
expressed with at clearness, and with a practised 
skill which renders the reader secure of entertain- 
ment in every page,’’—Times, 





Post 8vo, 6s. 


SELF-HELP. 


“* Tf I had read this book when I was a young man, 
my life would have been very different.’ Such was 
the remark made to me by a friend on returning 
Smiles’s ‘ Self-Help,’ which I had given him to read.” 
— MIcHELE Lesson, 





Post 8vo, 68. 


CHARACTER. 


“This work is so exactly fitted for a gift-book (and 
indeed a schoolboy or a boy leaving school need de- 
sire no better one), that we are inclined to mention it 
here. The value of character above all mere intel- 
lectual culture, the blessedness of work, the necessity 
of courage and self-control, the sense of duty as the 
guiding star of life—these are some of the topics dis- 
cussed in ‘ Character ’—not, however, as abstract 
propositions, but with the help of a store of illustra- 
tions drawn from the biographies of great men. The 
book possesses, if we may use the expression, a vital 
force, and can scarcely fail to stimulate the reader,” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 





Post 8vo, 6s. 


THRIFT. 


“There is no book among the current literature of 
the day we would rather see in a young man's hand 
than this, Although any persun in his daily experi- 
ence must meet with many instances of the folly of 
unthrift, the frequency of the text,and it is to be 
feared the disposition of the age, render the lesson 
valueless. We cannot, therefore, feel sufficiently 
thankful that the able author of ‘ Self-Help’ has turned 
his attention to it, and endeavoured, in language that 
has not only a literary charm about it, but bears the 
stamp of philanthropic earnestness, to roure the in- 
terest, and thereby the reflection, of the British public 
in so important a matter of national welfare.”— 
Spectator, 


ra 
CHAMBERS’S ENC YCLOPADIA 
A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE, 


10 Vols., royal 8vo, cloth ose ooo ove £415 0 
“ e half-calf ... ose ooo 6 60 
The Work contains 27,000 distinct Articise, 3,400 Wood Engzavings: anil 
e Work contains 27, stinct Articles, 3, vings, 3 
incidentally mentioned subjects, ee Serene Cie Gat Index to 1,00 


The Articles have undergone th h 
Pg e' orough revision, and the information is brought up to the latest POBRibIe 


CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by Robert CHAmBERs, LL.D. 
Fourth Edition, Revised by R. CARRUTHERS, LL.D. 
With Illustrations. 
In Two Vols., royal 8vo, cloth ... ... Price 20s, 
° half-calf . ° » 278. 





” 





THE BOOK OF DAY&, 


A Repertory of Popular Antiquities, Folk-Lore, Curious Fugitive and Inediteg 
Pieces, Curiosities of Literature, Oddities of Human Life and Character, &e, 


Edited by Robert CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
With Illustrations. 


In Two Vols,, imperial 8vo, cloth i eee ose £1 10 
pa ae half-calf ... ove eee 110 0 
» © half-russia or half-morocco 113 0 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, LONDON and EDINBURGH. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-244, handsomely bound in cloth, 7s 6d; or sewed, 6s. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA. 
Or, the Great Renunciation (Mahabhinishkramana). 


BEING THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF GAUTAMA, PRINCE OF INDIA, AND FOUNDER OF 
BUDDHISM (AS TOLD IN VERSE BY AN INDIAN BUDDHIST). 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, MA. CSI, F.RGS., &e. 


“It is a work of great beauty......its tone is so lofty, that there is nothing with which to compare it but the 
New Testament. —OLIVER WENDBLL HOLMEs, Jnternational Review, October, 1879. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





NEW NOVEL, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Ae a es oS a ae 2 


By F. FRANKFORT MOORE, 


Author of ‘‘ Sojourners Together.” 
2 vols. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NOW READY, AT SMITHS AND OTHER BOOKSTALLS. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SELECTIONS FROM “CALEB WILLIAMS,” 


ILLUSTRATING 


COLMAN’S “IRON CHEST.” 


By R. FAIRFAX. 





Published by DARLING and SON, 35 Eastcheap, E.C. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 
| — sadecaes 
THE GROSVENOR-GALLERY 


EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, AND 
G ROS VENO R ORIGINAL STUDIES IN BLACK AND WHITE, 
BY LIVING ARTISTS, 


WILL OPEN JANUARY Ist, 1880. 
Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 





THE 


GALLERY. 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellingtom 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Street, Strand. 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON, 





Now Reavy, COMPLETE IN 12 VOLUMES. 


TALES from ‘BLACKWOOD.’ 
NEW SERIES. 
Handsomely bound in extra cloth, price 30s. 
GAN ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK 
FO MN OR THE SEASON, 
« 4 perfect treasury of most entertaining reading.” 


LIFE in a GERMAN VILLAGE. 
By the Honourable Mrs. H&NRY WEYLAND 
CuETWYND, Author of “ Neighbours and Friends,” 
« Janie,” “ Malle, @Estanville,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
1s 6d. (Just ready. 





ES and QUITS. Lieu- 
DOUBLES 3 L. W. M. LockHArt, Author of 
“Mine is Thine,” “ Fair to See,” &. New and 


Cheaper Edition. With Twelve Illustrations. 
Crown 870, 68. [This day. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH EM- 
PIRE during the REIGN of- QUEEN ANNE. 
By JoHN HILL Burton, D.C.L., Historiographer 
Royal for Scotland. In 3 vols. demy 8vo. 

(Immediately. 


The HISTORY of S00Tk 8 vols. atl 
8vo, with Index Volume, £3 3s. 


HISTORY of the CRIMEAN WAR. 
By A. W. Kinorake, Cabinet Edition. Illus- 
trated with numerous Maps and Plans. Vols. 
1-VL, price 6s each, comprising all that has 
appeared in the large Edition. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by W. Lucas Couns, M.A. 
Complete in 28 vols., tastefully bound in 14, 
with vellum or leather back, price £3 10s. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVA- 
LIERS, and other POEMS. By W. Epmonp- 
stoungs AyTouN, D.O.L. With Illustrations by 
Sir J. Noel [Paton, engraved by Eminent Artists. 
Small 4to, in elegant cloth binding, with gilt 
edges, 21s. 


ANOTHER EDITION, being the 26th, in fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, bevelled boards, 7s 6d. 


The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 
Bon GAULTIER. 13th Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. 
Richly bound in cloth, with gilt edges, post 8vo, 
88 6d. 


WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cabinet 
Edition, in 19 Volumes. The only uniform Edition. 
Printed from a new and legible type, in a con- 
venient and handsome form, price £4 15s. 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS 
pang a GeorGE ELIoT. Fourth Edition, post 


NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT, each in 
One Volume. Adam Bede. 3s 6d—The Mill on 
the Floss. 3s 6d.—Silas Marner. 2s 6d.—Scenes 
of Clerical Life. 3s.—Felix Holt. 3s 6d.—Romola. 
38 aes 7s 6d.—Daniel Deronda, 
7s 6d. 


The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY 


BOOK. Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, fcap., 
3s 6d; in leather bindings, 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
RAJAH BROOKE. 

This day is published. 


The LIFE of Sir JAMES BROOKE, 


Rajah of Sarawak. From his Personal Papers 
and Correspondence. By Spenser St. Joun, 
F.R.G.8., formerly Secretary to the Rajah, late 
H.M.’s Consul-General in Borneo; now H.M.'s 
Minister Resident to the Republic of Peru, and 
Author of ‘* Life in the Forests of the Far East.” 
With Portrait and a Map, post 8vo, 12s 6d. 


“The world has waited with no ordinary patience 
for an authoritative biography of this extraordinary 
man, and at last we have presented to us the oft- 
promised ‘ Life of Sir James Brooke, by Mr. Spenser 
St. John. His book has about it astrange fascination, 
—to begin reading it, means it must be finished at a 
sitting.” —Daily Telegraph, October 4. 

WitLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh; and 
London. 

A CONTRAST between the GLAD- 
4% STONE and BEACONSFIELD ADMINIS- 
TRATION, with an Appeal to the Constituencies by a 
Qeeazes MAGIaTRATB. Fifth Edition. Price One 

enny. . 

Richmond, Surrey ; HisCOKE and Sons, Booksellers, 
Hill Street. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s (post free). 
I IFE BEHIND HER SCREENS; 
d or, Lifted Veils. 


London: WERTHEIMER, LEA, and Co., Circus Place, 
London Wall. 





NEW WORKS for CHRISTMAS 
AND THE NEW YEAR. 


STORIES from the GREEK TRA- 
GEDIANS. By the Rev. A. J. CHuRCH, M.A. 
Price 58, 8v0, cloth. With 24 Illustrations, by Flax- 
man and others. 


A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE: 
after Lucien. By the Rev. A. J. CuurcH. With 
12 Illustrations. 3s 6d, cloth. 
New Edition, Eighth Thousand. 
STORIES from HOMER. By the 
Rev. ALFRED J. CuurCcH, M.A. With 24 Ilus- 
trations, after Flaxman. Tinted in the style of 
the Greek Vases. 5s, cloth. 
New Edition, Sixth Thousand, 5s. 
STORIES from 


IL. By the 
Rev. ALFRED J. CHuRCH, M.A. With 24 Tinted 
Inustrations after Pinelli. 


In December. 
The PORTFOLIO, for 1879. Containing 


numerous Etchings. Half-morocco, 428; cloth, 
gilt edges, 35s. 


MICHAEL ANGELO, LIONARDO DA 
VINCI. and RAPHAEL. By CHARLES CLEMENT. 
aa 8 Illustrations on Copper. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


FLAXMAN’S CLASSICAL OUT- 
LINES. With Preface by J. L. SPARKES. 
Someta, cloth ... eee ooo -» £0 14 
HOMER'S ILIAD, cloth .. .. 0 4 
HOMER'S ODYSSEY, cloth... w. O 4 
JESCHYLUS'S TRAGEDIES, cloth 0 4 
HESIOD'S WORKS and DAYS, and 

THEOGONY, cloth ... oo «6 O OF 
In cases, 38 6d each. 


OXFORD. Chapters by A. Lang. 
With 10 Etchings by A. Brunet Debaines, A. Tous- 
saint,and R. Kent Thomas, and several Vignettes. 
In super-royal 4to, price 21s, cloth. Large-Paper 
Edition, with Proofs on Japanese Paper, Fifty 
copies only, £3 3s. 


A HANDBOOK of DRAWING. B 
WILLIAM WALKER, Lecturer in the Owens Col- 
lege. With more than 200 Woodcuts and 
Diagrams. 7s, cloth. 


ART for the LITTLE ONES. De- 
signed for Mothers, Governesses, and Young 
Teachers, By WILLIAM WALKER, Lecturer and 
Teacher of Freehand Drawing in the Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester. Large 8vo, Twelve Plates, 
price 2s. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
SUN, MOON, and STARS. A Book on 


Astronomy, for Beginners. By AGNES GIBERNE. 
With Preface by Professor Pritchard, and Coloured 
Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. 


MURIEL BERTRAM. A Tale. 
AGNEs GIBERN&, Author of “ The Curate’s Home.” 
Cloth, price 5s. 


The ROCHEMONTS; a Story of Three 
Homes. By Mrs. MARSHALL, Author of “ The 
Old Gateway,” “ Mrs. Mainwaring's Journal,” &c. 
5s, cloth. 

“A powerful and interesting narrative.”"—Court 

Circular. 

NORTHCOTE MEMORIES: a Book 

for Watch and Ward. By the Author of * Cops- 

ley Annals.” In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d; 

or in Five Parts, price 3s 6d. . 

New Editions of F 

COPSLEY ANNALS: Preserved in 


Proverbs. Seventh Edition. 45s, cloth. 


I MUST KEEP the CHIMES GOING. 
By the Author of “ Copsley Annals.” Twelfth 
Thousand. 2s 6d, cloth. 


The BROKEN LOOKING-GLASS ; or, 
Mrs. Dorothy Cope’s Recollections of Service. By 
MARIA LOUISA CHARLESWORTH. With Four 
Illustrations. 2s 6d, cloth. 

Also, New Editions. 

The FIFTEENTH and SIXTEENTH 

THOUSANDS of the OLD LOOKING GLASS. 

2s 6d, cloth. 

The 166th Thousand of 

MINISTERING CHILDREN. A Tale. 


5s; or a Cheap Edition, 2s 6d, limp cloth. 


SUNDAY ECHOES in WEEK-DAY 
HOURS. By Mrs. CAREY BROCK. 
A new volume (viii.), on the Example of Jesus 
Chriet. 
The Previous Volumes are :— 
1. The Collects. 58. 
2, The Church Catechism. 5s. 


oe AaAARSo 


5 


3. The Journeyings of the Israelites. 5s. 
4. Scripture Characters. 5s. 

5. Epistles and Gospels. 5s, 

6. The Parables. 5s. 

7. The Miracles. 5s. 


OTHER TALES by Mrs. CAREY 
Brock, 

Children at Home. 5s. 

Working and Waiting. 5s, 

Tne Rectory and the Manor, 5s, 

Margaret's Secret, 5s, 

Home Memories, 58, 

Charity Helstone, . e 
*.* More than 200,000 copies of “ Mrs, Brock’s Tales 
” have been sold. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 
Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY'S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, with 12 Illustrations by Arthur 


Hopkins. 
DONNA QUIXOTE. Justin 


MoCarTny, Author of “Dear ly Disdain,” 
iss Mi hrope,” &e. 











Mrs. LINTON'’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vole. crown 8vo, with 12 Illustrations by Arthar 


Hopkins. 
UNDER WHICH LORD? By E£. 


Lynn Linton, Author of “ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL by HENRY JAMES, Jun. 
Just ready, 2 vole. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


CONFID NCE. By Henry James, 


JAMES PAYN'S NEW STORIES. 

Second Edition, 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

HIGH SPIRITS: being certain Stories 

written in Them. By James PayYN, Author of “ By 
Proxy,” &c. 

“In the three delightful volumes into which Mr. 
Payne has gathered some thirty of those comic histori- 
ettes of which he only, among living writers, has the 
secret, there is as much occasion for good, honest, 
sociable laughter as in any three volumes we remember- 
during the last ten years to have read......Models in 
their way of anecdotic narrative.”"—Athenzum. 


Mr. TORRENS’ NEW WORK. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 11s. 

The MARQUESS WELLESLEY, 
Architect of rr An Historic Portrait. 
Contes Vol. I. of PROCONSUL and TRIBUNE : 

ELLESLEY and O'CONNELL. Historic Por- 
traits. By W. M. TorRENS, M.P. In 2 vols.] 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


TRAVEL and TROUT in the ANTI- 
PODES : an Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and 
New Zealand. By WILLIAM Ss#nior (“ Red- 
spinner"), Author of “ By Stream and Sea,” &c. 

“There has not been lately a more healthy, happy 
volume than this......Full of information, wholesome, 
and thoroughly enjoyable.” —Standard. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, és. 
The DEAD HAND: Addresses on the 
Subject of Endowments and Settlements of Pro- 
perty. By Sir AkTHUR HopuHouss, Q.C., K.0.S.I. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


ELIZABETHAN DEMONOLOGY: an 
Essay in illustration of the Belief in the Existence 
of Devils. With Special Reference to Shakspere 
and his Works. By T. ALFRED SPALDING, LL.B. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter 
THORNBURY. A New Edition. Edited by Eowarp 
WALFORD, M.A. With numerous Illustrations by 
F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 


NEW WORK by Mr. PROCTOR. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH: a 
Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
By RichHarp A. Proctor. 


Also, by the SAME AUTHOR. 
MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRONOMY. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 12s 64. 

PLEASANT WAYS in SCIENCE. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 10s 6d. 

OUR PLACE AMONG INFINITIES: a Series of 
Essays contrasting our Little Abode in Space and 
Time with the Infinities around us. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

The EXPANSE of HEAVEN: a Series of Essays on 
the Wonders of the Firmament. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

WAGES and WANTS of SCIENCE WORKERS. 
___Crown 8vo, 1s 6d. 





























THIRTEENTH EDITION.—Vols. 1. and IL, demy 

8vo, 128 each, 

A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 
By Justin McCarrtny. 

*,* Vols. III. and IV., comploting the Work, wil 

shortly be ready. ad oe 

SECOND EDICION.—Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? By 


WILLIAM HurReE_L MALLOcK, Author of “The 
New Republic.” 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s 6d; Large Pa; 
half-Roxburghe, 10s ea. oe 
The PHILOSOPHY of HANDWRIT- 


ING. By Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA, With 135 
Fac-similes, 











Just ready, square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, pro- 
fusely illustrated, 6s. 


A NECKLACE of STORIES. By 
MONCURE D. Conway. Illastrated by W. J. Hen- 


CHEAP EDITION of OUIDA’S 
NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, Illustrated Boards, 2s each. 
HELD in BONDAGE. By Ourpa. 
STRATHMORE. By Ouipa, 

CHANDOS. By Ovuipa, 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. By Ouma. 
IDALIA. By Ourpa. 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE. By Ourpa. 
TRICOTRIN. By Ourpa. 
PUCK. By Oumpa, 

The other Novels will follow in Monthly Volumes. 




















SEELEY and CO., 56 Fleet Street, London. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO. 


Dr. ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged. Revised and Enlarged by 
the Author's Son, J. L. Roget. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. By R. G. LaTHAM, M.A., M.D. Condensed into One Volume. 
Medium 8vo, 24s. 


A LARGER DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, founded on Dr. Johnson's. By R. G. Lataam, M.A., MD- 
4 vols. 4to, £7. 


The CABINET LAWYER; a Popular Digest 


of the Laws of England. Twenty-fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 9s. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S GENERAL  DIC- 


TIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, a Complete Gazetteer of the World. Medium 
8vo, 428. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 


LEDGE, 6s; of History, 6s; of Geography, 6s; of Natural History, 6s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of BIOGRAPHY, 


6s; of Science and Literature, 6s. AYRE’s Treasury of Bible Knowledge, 6s. 
LINDLEY and Moore’s Treasury of Botany, TWO Parts, 12s. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
(NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PUBLISHED.) 
Edited by his SISTER-IN-LAW and ELDEST DAUGHTER. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


SECOND EDITION ON DECEMBER 10th. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK 





In 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 10s 6d. 


CHILDREN OF THE VILLAGE. 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


With 62 Original Illustrations by M. E. E. Mraram Kerns, F. BARNARD, R. 
Barnes, C. O. MurRAY, A. Tuck, T. H. WILSON, and other Artists. 


ARRANGED AND ENGRAVED BY J. D. COOPER, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 
ASCOTT HOPE’S NEW BOOK. 





In 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 7s 6d. 


SPINDLE STORIES: 


New Yarns Spun from Old Wool. 
By ASCOTT R. HOPE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY C. 0. MURRAY. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCE IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON'S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom 
Furniture, with Price-list of Bedding, sent Free by Post. 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 
Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PREsIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to haif-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 











—_, 


G. BELL AND SoOyNgs 
NEW BOOKS. 


With 69 Full-page Plates, and upwards of 400 Smaller Illustrati 
Pee? 128 6d. Ons, inaperia dto, 


VENIC EE: 
Its History, Art, Industries, and Modern Life, 


By CHARLES YRIARTE. 
Translated by F. SITWELL. 


‘The publishers and eee have neglected nothing to make their share of the 
work worthy of M. Yriarte’s learning and industry, and the translator has 
Englished the book to admiration.”"—Saturday Review. 

“ A brilliant collection of sketches and engravings, and the letter-pregs j 
attractive."—Athenzum. ’ S equally 

“The whole subject, in all its relations, is admirably well epitomised by 
Yriarte, who writes with the feeling of a critic, warmly touched with sympathy for 
art and poetry, and gifted with al! that felicity of expression which renchmen 
especially when speaking about art, have made their own.”—7imes, 


OLD ROME: a Handbook of the Ruins of the 


Ancient City and the Campagna, for the Use of Travellers. By Ropert Bory 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College,Cambridge. With Illustrations, Maps, and 
Plans, demy 8vo, 10s.6d. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co.] 


ESSAYS in FINANCE. By Robert Giffen. (Cop. 


taining :—The Cost of the Franco-German War, 1870-71—The Depreciation of 
Gold since 1848—The Liquidations of 1873-76—Recent Accumulations of Capital 
in the United Kingdom—The Reduction of the National Debt—The Oase against 
Bimetallism, &c., &c. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A HISTORY of TIN and TIN PLATES. A Short 


Description of Tin Mining and Metallurgy ; a History of the Origin and Pro. 
gress of the Tin Plate Trade; and a Description of the Ancient and Modem 
Pr of Manufacturing Tin Plates. By PHILLIP WILLIAM FLOWgR. Illus- 
trated, demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SERMONS on MISSIONARY and OTHER SUB. 


JECTS. By tue late W. P. BULLOCK, M.A., Secretary to the S.P.G., 
in Ordinary to H.M.’s Household in Kensington Palace. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 





With 30 Illustrations by Holman H unt, Tenniel, Burne Jones, and other Eminent 
Artists, 4to, 21s. 


PARABLES from NATURE. By the late Mrs. A. 


GaTTty. New Edition, with Additional Parables and Notes, and a Short 
Memoir by Mrs. Ewing. 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with Coloured Fron tispiece by R. Caldecott, and 
numerous Illustrations by Charles Green and others , 700 pages, imp. 16mo, 88 6d. 


AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME. Edited 


by H. K. F. Gatry, containing Contributions by Mrs. Ewing, Ascott R. Hope, 
Greville J. Chester, Lady Lamb, Gwyofryn, and others; Translations from 
the French and German; Sh ort Stories; Fairy Tales; Papers on Historical 
Subjects; Travels and Natural History; Short Biographies; Verses; a 
Christmas Play, by 8. H. Gatty ; Competition Questions; Book Notices, &. 


4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 


In ornamented binding, 4to, price 25s. 


THE EPIC OF HADES. 


Second Illustrated Edition, with 17 Designs in Photo-Mezzotint by @. R. Chapman. 
“* Many of the designs are gems of exquisite feeling.’'— World. 
** One of the most cherished gifts any lover of poetry or the pencil could desire.” 
—Scotsman. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


TENNYSON’S SONGS. 


Set to Music by various Composers. 
Edited by W. G. CUSINS. 


The volume will comprise forty-five Songs, and will be issued in a handsome 
cloth binding, gilt leaves, price 21s; or in half-morocco, price 25s. [Monday nezt. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 











“We know no modern collection of portraits which makes the person 
studying them so rapidly'and thoroughly acquainted with the personnel 
of our public men, as that contained in the Vantry Farr ALBUM.” 
—Tue Dairy News. 


NOTICE. 
Will be ready in a few days, at all Booksellers, price Three Guineas. 


VANITY FAIR ALBUM. 
ELEVENTH SERIES, 1879. 


Containing the whole of the Portraits, including Special Portrait of the Right 
Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., together with the Letterpress Notices 
relating thereto, for the year 1879. 


LONDON: 


“VANITY FAIR” OFFICE, 12 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
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‘MESSRS. HATCHARD’S LIST. 


Lately published, in 8vo, sewed, 116 pp., price 2s. 
ECCLESIASTICAL CRISIS 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Being an Examination of an Address by the Hon. C. L. Woop, President of 
eee English Church Union. By the Rev. Prebendary ANDERSON, M.A., 
Minister of Octagon Chapel, Bath. 
CONTENTS. 
6. THE SACRAMENTAL SYSTEM. 
7. THe INCARNATION, 
8. THE PLAIN AND 
UNAMBIGUOUS RuBRIC. 

9. CONCLUSION. 

APPENDICES. 


sE STATED. 

H {eae CHURCH UNION ENCOURAGE 

*” DISOBEDIBNCE TO THE LAWS OF THE 

CuURCH? 

3, THE IssuES AT STAKE. 
4, WHAT 18 THE CHURCH ? 
5, THE REAL PRESENCE. 

« We trust that this valuable pamphlet will not only be perused, but that many 
will aid our cause by distributing copies thereof, and by recommending it to 
others." —Church Association Monthly Intelligencer, 








Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, crown 8vo, 6s. 
UGH. 
THOROU' Attempt to show the Value of Thoroughness in several departments 
of Christian Life. By the Rev. Sir Emitius Bay ey, Bart., B.D. 

“A practical yolume which will be read with pleasure by those to whom it is 
addressed, whilst the sincerity which marks every page and the thought which it 
suggests will make that reading profitable to both young and old, and we are glad 
to recommend it to our readers.""—John Bull. 


In small 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d; paper cover, 1s each, 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


By the Very Rey. Dantkt Bacor, D.D., late Dean of Dromore. 
* An important contribution, written in a scholarly style.”"—Christian, 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 
By the Rev. Canon GarBETT. 
“One of the ablest refutations we have yet seen of the erroneous doctrines now 
afloat concerning the eternity of punishment.””—Zng/ish Churchman. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PARENTAL CHARACTER OF GOD. 
By the late Rear-Admiral Sir Epwarp W. Parry. 
New Edition, with Preface by his Son Epwarp, Bishop-Suffragan of Dover. 
* Practical and devotional, and especially comforting to all who are in sorrow, 
trouble, or any other adversity.”—Znglish Churchman, 


THOUGHTS ABOUT SALVATION FOR THINKING MEN. 
By the Rev. JoHN RICHARDSON, of Camberwell. 1s 6d and 1s. 
“ Suggestive and interesting.”"—Christian Observer. 
“ Very good and very useful."—Church Bells. 


PLYMOUTH BRETHRENISM. 
By E. J. WHATELEY. 4th Thousand, with Additions. 
“ Admirable...... The errorsare calmly and clearly pointed out, and ably refuted.” 
—Review. 


SCRIPTURE AND SCIENCE NOT AT VARIANCE. 
By the Rev. Archdeacon J. H. Pratt. 
Seventh Edition, Revised. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 

“The Archdeacon's reply is firm and candid, and has one great quality which 
we earnestly recommend, that it is decided in tone. He does not flinch from 
vindicating the full plenary inspiration of the Word of God in general, and speci- 
fically the plenary inspiration and inerrancy of the first eleven chapters of Genesis. 
He is not blind, but discriminating in his maintenance of this position.”"— 
Christian Advocate. 








HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, London. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s 6d. 
A 


SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL SCIENCE, 


AND OF THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY FROM THE TIME 
OF THE GREEKS TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 


By ARABELLA B., BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of ‘* Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students,” &c. 


“In the present edition I have endeavoured to supply many important 
omissions, especially as regards ‘Sound,’ which had ore entirely 
neglected, and to which a rew chapter (XXX.) is now devoted. I have also 
added some new matter, in the thirty-eighth chapter, upon the Botany of the 
Nineteenth Century. Lastly, besides many minor additions, I have given, in a 
new concluding chapter, a brief sketch of some of the latest advances in Science.’” 
—Extract from Preface. 





By the same Authoress, Sixth Thousand, crown 8vo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Feap. folio, 128 6d. 


AN ATLAS OF ANATOMY; 
OR, PICTURES OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


IN TWENTY-FOUR QUART) COLOURED PLATES, COMPRISING ONE 
HUNDRED SEPARATE FIGURES. 


With Descriptive Letterpress. 


By Mrs. FENWICK MILLER, 


Member of the London School Board, Author of the Physiological Sections of 
“ Simple Lessons for Home Use,” &c. 


“Tt is hoped that this work, being issued at a comparatively low price, may be 
found useful both to science teachers and to students of all kinds. To the private 
student, whose access to anatomical preparations and physiological laboratories 
is limited, such a book is indispensable. Again, children, with their keen interest 
in the facts of Nature, and with their fresh, undistracted minds full of curiosity 
about what is around them, are almost always found to take a deep interest in the 
wonderful structure and functions of their own bodies. Thus this volume would 
generally be found an acceptable gift to an intelligent youth of twelve or fourteen, 
and would afford him useful instruction for his adult life."—Zxtract from Preface. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Fifth Edition, greatly Enlarged. Post 8vo, with Geological Map printed in 
Colours, aud numerous Additions, Illustrations of Fossils, Sections and Land- 
scapes, 15s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY 


AND 


GEOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 


“ No better introduction to the principles of geology could possibly be recom- 
mended to the English reader. It is a work of the highest value, and one worthy 
to take a foremost place among popular manuals of science." —Nature. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S8.W. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


Life of Christ, by Canon Farrar. Illustrated Edition ... Half-Morocco ... 23 
Life and Work of St. Paul, by Canon Farrar. 2vols. ... Half-Calf, extra... 26 
Life of the Prince Consort. Vols. I. to IV.... = + Half-Calf, extra... 52 
The Voyage of the ‘Sunbeam.’ Best Edition. .-» Half-Morocco ... 12 
Memoirs of Catharine and Craufurd Tait ... wl .. Half-Calf, extra... 14 
Tennyson’s Poetical Works. Complete in 1 vol. ... - Half-Morocco 

Macaulay's Works. 4 vols. “ve a ies ... Half-Calf, extra... 
Hallam’s Historical Works. 10 vols... eve eco +» Half-Calf, extra... 
Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers. 5 vols. ... ooo +» Half-Calf, extra... 
Smiles's ‘‘ Self-Help” Series. 4 vols... .. +» oo Half-Calf, extra... 
The Christian Year, by Rev. J. Keble ooo oe Half-Calf, antique 
Conybeare’s St. Paul... - on oon os .. Half-Calf, extra... 
Creasy's Fifteen Decisive Battl -_ ' ... Half-Calf, extra... 
Letters of Charles Dickens. 2 vols... «+ ove +» Half-Oalf, extra... 
Ingoldsby Legends. Popular Hdition. With Plates. ... Half-Morocco ... 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. Crown 8vo.... ... Half-Morocco .., 
Shakespeare. Globe Edition. ... eee ove ove + Half-Morocco ..,, 
Smith's Smaller Dictionary of the Bible .. ... «+ Half-Calf, extra... 
The Waverley Novels. 25 vols... .+ +» ss» | o«» Half-Morocco ... 
Works of Charles Dickens. 21 vols. «+ ove ove «» Half-Moroceo ..,, 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Novels. 10 vols..« |. | +» | «» Half-Morocco ... 
Novels, by the Author of “ Adam Bede.” 8 vols... + Half-Morocco ... 
Works of Fiction, by Canon Kingsley. 6 vols... ... |... Half-Oalf, extra... 42 


And more than Twelve Hundred other Popular Books, in morocco and 
other ornamental bindings. 


CATALOGUES POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD 
STREET. 








Demy S8vo, with Map and Coloured and other [ilustrations, 21s. 


LIFE IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 


A JOURNAL OF TRAVEL IN CILICIA (PEDIAS AND 
TRACHEA), ISAURIA, AND PARTS OF LYCAONIA 
AND ‘CAPPADOCIA, 


By the Rev. E. J. DAVIS, M.A., 
English Episcopal —— Alexandria; Author of“ Anatolica, or a Visit to some 
of the Ancient Ruined Cities of Caria, Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia.” 


“Mr. Davis is an experienced and accomplished traveller. He combines the 
faculty of keen observation with the knowledge of Oriental life essential to a 
European travelling iu Asiatic Turkey, and he possesses, if we may judge from 
this volume, the energy and courage without which travel in such a region must 
inevitably prove a failure. Any one i d in the subjects handled in this 
volume will find the author an intelligent guide."—Pall Mall Gazette. 








London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


’ 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 242, for DECEMBER, price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

He THAT WILL NoT WHEN He May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 5-8. 
Tus Russian Gresires. By Charles G. Leland. LI. 
THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLOUR-SENSE. By Henry T. Finck. 
ELECTION Expenses. By the Hon. F. A. R. Russell. 
A CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC FOR ENGLAND, By Charles Sumner Maine. 
A DovstTiné Heart. By Miss Keary. es 41-45. (Ooncluded.) 
Tus WaTeR Supply OF LONDON. By W. M‘Cullagh Torrens, M.P. 
NOTE ON THE AMERICAN CHURCH. By the Dean of Westminster. 

MACMILLAN and OO., London. 
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THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS, 


Price 10s., gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, 
Drawings, Plans, Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by Her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the In- 
ventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 

No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 1 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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THE 


In Twenty-four Volumes Imperial Octavo, 


\§ THE EDITION DE LUXE OF 


ORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY, ) 





oo 248 STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 1,473 WOOD ENGRAVINGS, AND 88 COLOURED ILLUSTRA’ 


Lkig FINE EDITION of MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS has been produced in the highest style of Art, and 
: considerations have been made subsidiary to perfection and completeness. ‘ 


‘and GEORGE CRUIKSHANK have been retained; while to supply the ADDITIONAL ILLUSTRA TIONS 
deemed desirable, the Publishers have had the advantage of the skill of the following EMINENT ARTISTS :— 


J. E. MILLAIS, R.A.. LUKE FILDES, A.R.A., Mrs. BUTLER (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), 
GEORGE DU MAURIER, JOHN LEECH, FRANK DICKSEE, LINLEY SAMBOURNE, F. BARNARD, 
E. J. WHEELER, F. A. FRASER, CHARLES KEENE, R. B. WALLACE, J. P. ATKINSON, 


W. J. WEBB, T. R. MACQUOID, M. FITZGERALD, W. RALSTON, JOHN COLLIER, H. FURNIS§, . 


G. G. KILBURNE, ¢e. 


The Illustrations (with the exception of those in colour) have been printed on REAL CHINA PAPER; the STEEL 
ENGRAVINGS by Mesers. J. H. and F. C. McQUEEN; and the WOOD ENGRAVINGS by Messrs. CLAY, 


SONS, and TAYLOR, who have also executed the Letterpress. The Paper has been specially made for the Work by. 


Messrs. DICKINSON. The full beauty of the Illustrations can thus for the first time be appreciated; and this 
EDITION DE LUXE will find a place in ALL COLLECTIONS of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS. The 


FINAL VOLUME contains an ESSAY on the WRITINGS of W. M. THACKERAY, by Mr. 


STEPHEN. 


LESLIE 


The NUMBER of COPIES PRINTED is LIMITED to ONE THOUSAND, each Copy being Numbered. The mode of 


publication adopted is that of SUBSCRIPTION THROUGH BOOKSELLERS ; 
obtain of any Bookseller information regarding the Terms of Subscription. 





EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 





From the TIMES. 

“The noble reproduction of Thackeray's writings which su its this article 
may be considered the most fitting monument tohis memory. Few writers have 
had so splendid a memorial built up by so famous an array of artists and crafts- 
men, a none have had it so roon. ere are also some reasons besides his 
great literary merit which, in Thackeray's case, render such an edition of his 
writings jally fitting. With all his genius, he is essentially the rich man's 
author...... hile al] the original illustrations have been retained, including those 
of Doyle, Walker, and Cruikshank, as well as his own, Millais, Fildes, Mrs. Butler, 
Du Maurier, Linley Sambourne,and many other great names in art have given 
each, as it were, his stone to build up this stately cairn to the great novelist's 


memory.” 
From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“We cannot but congratulate the publishers of this edition on having produced 
@ series of volumes which do honour at once to English bibliography and to the 
name of Thackeray, We can point with some national pride to the volumes 
before us. If it is gratifying to an author's vanity to be passed through thousands 
of hands, it is surely more vp to be immortalised in a row of large volumes, 
splendid in wide margins, bold type, amd costly illustrations.” 


From the WORLD. 


“ The superb edition of Thackeray's Works...... It is satisfactory, but in no way 
surprising, to hear that the substantial approval with which this enterprise bas 
met has been euch as to fully justify the experiment. Here are twenty-four mag- 


From the STANDARD. 


“ No author could possibly desire a more magnificent memorial than the superb 
edition of the works of Thackeray, for which all bibliophiles wi!l for years to coms 
have to thank Moasrs. Smith and Elder.,,...It is sach an eJition that every true lover 
of a great author always 8... is a duty w# owe our favourite author to 
possess the best possible edition of Him, and in the present instance we have an 
edition sufficient in itself to make the reputation of any firm of publishers.” 


From the BOOKSELLER. 


“ A lasting memorial of the author's fame, and of the spirited enterprise and 
admirable taste of his publishers. Henceforward a set of this édition de luxe will 
become one of the most prized possessions of collectors.” 


From the ATHEN ZUM. 


“If we are not mistaken, all the copies of this costly work will soon be disposed 
of...... The publishers deserve to be congratulated on their achievement. Every 
page of these sumptuous volumes shows that care aud thought have been expended 
~ it, = in honouring the great novelist they have done much honour to 
themselves.” 


“From the DAILY NEWS. 


“ A monument in that corner of Westminster Abbey which is sacred to literary 
and artistic genius is doubt:ess an hovour that a nation does well to bestow upon, 
ad d man of letters of distinguished merit ; bot, after all, the best and most 





nificently got-up volumes, which appeal directly to the class whom Thack 
addressed. It was the cultivated and moneyed audience that the great novelist 


commanded during his life,and such an audience could scarcely neglect the | 


opportunity of possessing itself of his works in a sumptuous shape after his 
death.” 


From the SPECTATOR. 


“It is an effort by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. to do honour to the anthor, by 
producing an edition that shall be unrivalled in typographical aud artistic per- 
fection, and we are bound to say that they have succeeded. The execution of the 
engravings is marvellously fine.” 





fitting distinction that can be conferred oa a great author is the publication of an 
edition of his works that shall be in all things worthy of hisnams. Such an appro- 

riate monument to departed genius have we in the noble edition of the works of 

hackeray, which is Tost now completed in 24 magnificent volumes. Never, 
indeed, before have these pictures come out so brilliantly or exhibited so success- 
fully their most delic ate qualities. It is necessarily expensive, but, on the other 
hand, it is likely long to retain its.value, and yet more likely to grow scarce, and 
therefore more precious still; for, ia the interests of the artistis qualities of this 
edition, the number of copies is strictly fxed at one thousand, each copy being 
numbered, as a guarantee of this necessary limitation.” 








THE THACKERAY GIFT-BOOK. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THACKERAY’S BALLADS. 
Just published, small 4to, 16s. 


By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
With a Portrait of the Author, 
And 56 Illustrations by the Author, Mrs, Butler (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), 
George Du Maurier, John Collier, H. Furniss, G. G. Kilburne, 
M., Fitzgerald, and J. P. Atkinson. 
Printed on toned paper by Clay, Sons, and Taylor; and elegantly bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, by Burn. 
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GIFT-BOOK for Lovers of RURAL LIFE. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF “THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 


Large crown 8yvo, 10s 6d. 
THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME, 
Or, Sketches of Natural History, Rural Life, and Poaching. 


With 41 ILLUSTRATIONS, specially drawn for the Work by Cuartes WHYMPER, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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Lonpon ; Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand. in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand ; 
and Published by him at the “‘SpectTaTor" Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December 6, 1879. 
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